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ABSTRACT r 

The document presents the interim report for Phase II 
"cf . a study to determine 'how services provided by Project^^^ad Start 
programs impact handicapped preschool children. The report^^^^m.marizes 
the baseline data obtained and identifies the key methodological 
issues for consideration in- the final data analysis effort. The^\^ 
instrumentation and methodology are revievedv a preliminary aix'aiysj^s^. 
of baseline findings is presentedr pretreatment conditions are 
documentedir and certain methodological issues are clarified ror rne 
analy.sis plan. In addition to comparing handicapped , children' s 
proqr,ess in Head Start and other prograjms with a small sample ot 
unserved children, the study also focuses on involvement witii Head 
Start as^it affects, parent and teacher attitudes. A description of 
the sample is presented r and instrumentation issues are discussed, 
including the^ Alpern-Boll Developmental Profile and measures of 
attitude towards main streaming of the handicapped. Group differences 
considered include personal characteristics of the child, att^itudes 
and characteristics of the child's family, attitudes and 
characteristics of the teachers, characteristics of . the programs, and 
classroom .integration. Data collection procedures, instruments, 
frequency tables for demographic data, and the Duncan Socio Economic 
Index are appended. (DLS) . ; — 
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INTRODUCTION 

STUDY BACKGROUND 

The Head Start, Economic Opportunity and Community Partnership 
. Act of 1974 required that the; Secretary of the Department of Health, 

Education, and We 1 far e^^ shall report , to the Congress of the United 
. States at least annually on the status of handicapped children being 
served in Head Start,/ their h'arl'di capping conditions , ' and the nature 
of the services being provided. The legiislation also authorized the. 
Secretary to undertake special studies to meet these information 
needs. 

On July 1, 1976, the Office of Child Development, now the 

t? ■ . ■ 

Administration for Children, Youth and Families, DHEW, contracted 

with Applied Management Sciences, Inc. for a two phase research 

^ ...study to investigate the services provided to handicapped children 

enrolled in Project Head Start. Phase I of the, study focused on 

the processes of recruitment, screening, diagnosis , -and the provi- ■ 

sion of services for handicapped children enrolled in Head Start. 

Non-Head Start preschool programs for the handicapped were also 

included in this study for comparative purposes. 

To complement this information, the second phase of the study 
(now « in progress) is. designed to determine how services provided by 



Head Start programs impact handicapped children. ' Again, Head Start 
as well as non-Head Start programs are being studied, and ffor this.. 
i)hase of the study) a small group o£ non-sisrved children. 

The data collected in this current research effort are to be 
used to assess efforts to serve the pre-school handicapped child 
and to formulate recommendations on ways lo improve the effective- 
ness of Project Head Start through funding emphasis, technical 
assistance, and/or changes in performance guidelines. Information 
will also be disseminated to. non-^Head Start programs concerning 
Head Start practices that may be particularly effective with cer- 
tain handicapping conditions. 

PURPOSE OF THE INTERIM TECHNICAL REPORT 

This report summarizes the baseline data obtained for this phase 
of the study during Fall 1977 and identifies the key methodological 
issues for consideration in the final data analysis effort. Spe- 
cifically this repprt provides a review of the instrumentation and 
methodology, outlines preliminary analysis of baseline findings, 
documents pretreatment conditions, and clarifies. certain methodol- 
.ogical issues for the analysis plan. . --^'^ - 

The impact of services are to be assessed with respect to 
three major study questions: 

• Is the progress of handicapped children enrolled in 
' Head Start different from handicapped children re- 
ceiving no special services? 



—Non-served handicapped children, for purposes of this study, are 
defined as hand-.capped children who are not enrolled in a program 
where at least two or more services (defined in terms of Head 
Start components, i.e., social services, education, parent "ih- 
volvenient, health services, etc.) are available. The non-served 
sample, therefore, includes a few children who are receiving some, 
limited services : 35 percent receive occasional services such as 
babysitting, parent training or counseling, and speech therapy 
(less than twice weekly) ; and 13 percent were previously enrolled 

. .. in a program for services.' 



V/ithin Head Start programs, what variables explain 
differential progress . among handicapped children? 

Do variables that account for developmental progress 
among children enrolled in Head Start differ from 
those that account for progress among children en- 
rolled in non-Head Start programs? 



In addition,, there are several additional questions that will be 
addressed: 

• To what extent does a handicapped child *s involvement 
with Head Start affect his/her parents' attitudes and 
involvement with the child and his/her program of 
services? 

• To what extent does ,.;t:he Head Start teacher's involvement 
with' handicapped children affect his/her attitude toward 
mainstreaming and/or handicapped children? 

Methodology 

To answer these balsic study questions a pretest-posttest 
^eALaluat ion. design , shown in Figure 1.1, was developed using two 
referent comparison groups: non-Head Start programs and a group of 
non-served. handicapped preschool children. ^ 





PRE TEST 


TREATMENT 


POST TEST~^ 


Head Start programs 


'1/ 

-All measures — 


Head Start. 




All specified 








non-Head Start programs 


All measures 


Others 




post test measures 


non- served group 


Selected child- 


Mo Treatmep-C 




. Selected child- 




specific measures 


J -■ 


specific measures 



FIGURE 1.1: PRETEST/PQSTTEST ..STUDY- DESIGN 

All specified pretest measures were administered to both the 
Head Start and non-Head Start cases. However, because th.ey were not 
enrolled in any program, the noil-S\erved group, received only the 
child specific measures which could be completed by. the paren^. For 
posttest data collection, the non-served group will receivX tj^e- same 
measures as used in baseline data collection. Both the HeadAStart . 



— "^The specific measures are discussed in detail in Appendix/II 
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and non-Head Start respondents will have the same posttest measures ■ 
used, however, those pretest measures dealing with static, non- 
alterable variables ,^ such as teacher-pupil ratio, program budget,, 
etc, , will not be repeafted. 

Of the three groups from which data are being collected, the 
groups do not appear to be equivalent on any of the specified outcome 
measures and on some of the demographic characteristics. Because a 
superficial inspection of each group indicates differences , the study 
design assumes non-equivalent groups, A major purpose of the 
Interim Report will be to specify areas of non-equivalence . for the 
groups under consideration and to specify procedures for controlling 
or correcting these differences . Identifying these areas of non- 
-equivalence and the subsequent correction procedures is important 
for comparing the groups on any specified variable. 

The primary dependent variable used to assess treatment effects 
is the growth and development of the child, A child's progress is 
defined r^-n terms of developmental progress and increased interaction 
with' peers:, ^.nd adults. The Administration for Children, Youth and 
Families., DHEW, has detailed five broad types of variables on which 
they believe child progress is dependent: 

deve] opmental status (including 
social competency) 
e cognitive 
6 social-emotional 

• motoric . 

• self-help 
d language 

primary handicap/ 
severity level 

previous program 
experience 

chronological age 



per is on al characteristics 
of the child 
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attitudes and characteris - 
tics o£ the child *s family- 



attitudes and characteris- 
tics o£ the child *s teacher 



family character is tics 
^ structure 
m income 

• occupation 

• ethnicity 

parent support of 
child development 

parental attitudes 
about mainstreaming/ 
child ' s programs 

parent educational 
and familial vralues 

teacher characteristics 

• experience 
© educa;tion 
o training 

9 salary"^ 

attitudes about 
mainstreaming/ - 
handicapped children 

teacher's perceptions . 
of organizational 
support , ^ 

teacher 's " educp-tional 
values (including per- 
ceptions of appropriate 
parent roles) 



program characteristics 



.^program size . ' 

length of service to 
ha-ndicapped 

coordinator of handi- 
capped services 

program^ structure 

mainstreaming options . 

funding level 

use of community- re sources 
classroom structure 
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classroom integration , degree o£ peer/child 

interaction 

degree o£ child/staff 
interaction 

degree of classroom 
integrfition 

j^nswers to the study questions must be explored within the 
. larger framework of relationships that serve to explain develop- 
mental changes over the' course of a program year. It is expected ^ 
, that child progress ^can be explained in terms of the five groups 
of characteristics described above. This general framework of 
relationships is depi\^cted in Figure 1.2 (page 1.6). This framework. 
• is\ based on the RFP specified variable construction and Suggests 
that developmental progress is a function of several key variable 
.categories. HoweveT ,/ this framework also suggests that certain 
variable categories are contingent upon variable categories- «,.to 
their immediate left in this exhibit . . For example, it is anMci- 
pated that developmental progress is dependent upon the degreeXof 
peer/adult classroom interaction to which a given ' child is exposed. 
However, the degree of . peer/adult, classroom interaction is in 
turn largely a function of, the variable sets preceding it.—'^' 



— The convention of path analysis in Exhibit 1 has been borrowed. 
It is not, however, intended.fdr this exhibit to represent a 
complete conceptualization of the causal mechanism^ at work in 
a program/ s impact/ upon child development. This exhibit ignores 
non-recursive relationships which obviously would have to be 
considered in the' issues u'nder investigation . (e. g. , staff attitude 
may be as much affected as they in turn affect the degree of 
classroom interaction). This model is also static, whereas 
Phase II analysis must deal with change in the three. sets of 
^ intervening variables (staff attitudes, parent attitudes', and 
classroom interaction) . However, for purposes of organizing 
the data needs for Phase II, this framework represents a use- 
ful point of reference. 
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FIGURH 1,2: STRUCTURAL fRAM!:l\.RK FOR PIlASli II ANALYSIS 



)1 " 

' ■ ■ , . ir y 

st'lff attitudes, values, . ^' 




and perceptions 



Instrumentation Issues j 

Certain attitude measures and alternativy' test forms require 
detailed review in this report. This review provides a descriptive 
picture of key variables and also determines measurement idiosyncra- 
sies that require statistical consider at io_ns_in_th^ of the 
final analysis. Two issues*, especially require attention. 

The first issue is the use of information based on parent report 
instead of direct functional assessment of the individual child. 
Applied Management Sciences has determined that the required time for 
administration of the Alpern-Boll Developmental Profile , a parent 
repdrt measure, is significantly less than similar direct measures 
of the individual child (one-half or less) Therefore , respondent 
burden could be decreased and substantial economy could be gained- 
by using this instrument (rather than a direct functional assessment 
of the individual child) as the primary dependent variable. The 
Learning Accompl ishmisnt Profile - Diagnostic edition (LAP-D) was 
selected as an individual measure requiring just over one hour to 
administer and score. The LAP-D. assesses essentially similar areas / 
of social, cognitive, and physical development. Additionally , the / 
LAP'-D was designed specif ically. for developmental assessment in the/ . 
preschool' and early school range, and with excellent psychometric jj 
properties, thus providing a powerful tool for comparison with the | 
Alpern-Boll » While the psychometric data available on the Alipern -l! 
Bojtl indicate that it is essentially equivalent to other " individual 
child measures that are. designed to assess, similar areas, a major'/ 
study objective was to ^statist ically confirm equivalence for this 
particular study population. Therefore, a minimum of 100 Head / 
Start children were identified to receive individual adminis- 
tration of both the „ Alpern-Boll and the LAP-D . Following data col- 
lection, an analysis of test equivalency was conducted. 

The second instrumentation issue ..requiring special attention 
is the development of two measures of attitude towards . mainstreaming 



handicapped children. Both attitude measures, one designed for 
parents and the other designed for teachers, were developed from item 
pools and other scales. They generally follow the ''Likert" format 
The content validity of the scales and the extent- to which they 
measure what they purport to measure must be determined by analysis 
of baseline data. 

In addition to specific examination of these instrumentation 
issues, there is another broader issue for consideration. Because 
of the possibility for respondent attrition or posttest absenc. 
certain contingencies were carefully included in the collection of 
baseline data. These include the collection of alternate form data 
for Certain respondents and the baseline collection of one-time , 
only information . (occupation, education, income, etc.). For piirposes 
of posttest planning, the psychometric characteristics of the 
"aiternat.e form," tests must be exaiained to determine their utility.. 
Any indications of the laclc of validity of these alternate forms 
in the' baseline data may indicate that they are not useful for post- ^ 
test data requirements. 

Identification of Group Differences 

A clear understanding, of baseline findings is necessary in 
order "to identify similarities and differences in Head Start and 
non-Head Start programs. Only the specific documentation, of base- 
line levels and potential rates of change will, enable accurate 
comparisons between groups. 

i^The "Likert" format for attitude scales is commonly designed as 
a positive or negative statement ^with which the respondent agrees 
(usually on a scale of strongly agree or agree) or disagrees - 
(strongly disagree or disagree) or is neutral (undecided) . The 
actual descriptors frequently vary as do the scales (some scales 
use only one choice for each category and others use'^S or 4 
choices), but the general format of positive, or negative re- 
sponses is standard.. , . 

' ' - . — 
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Because o£ the comprex nature of over 400\ identified variables 
and because of the mixed nature of these variabiles (both discrete 
and continuous), those key variables which are \nost important in 
determini^ng specific program effects, i^ any, mi^st be identified. 

- The analysis of baseline findings presented in this report " 
is primarily a descriptive approach- . The intent is to describe 
how Head Start programs differ from available non-Head Start pro- 
grams and to identify substantive differences in programming for 
various handicapping conditions. Identifying substantive pretest 
differences will prevent thes-e differences from obscuring other 
changes and will help to accurately describe, how programs make 
impact on children with handicaps. Because the study design uses 
two groups which are essentially non-equivalent, both with respect 
to themselves and with respect to the control group (non-served), 
it is necessary to identify as many of the variables as possible 
where similarities and differences do exist. This will enable 
statistical comparisons between programs where there are major simi- 
larities on these variables (such as in program or staff character- 
istics) for certain analysis efforts. Where substantial differences 
are shown to exist between programs, however, these 'differences must 
be verified and their effects statistically controlled for. 

The complex path model used to describe the overall analysis 
approach requires that the massive quantity of variables be reduced 
to those significant groups of variables to which the greatest 
amount of assessed change can be attributed. 

Overview of Sample 

To answer the major study questions, data was* collected on 
five groups: - y * 

• ■ Program directors for each center in which children 
are sampled. / 



« Handicapped children enrolled in Project Head Start 
programs. Respondents included the child's parents 
and teachers, and observations of the child. 

Handicapped children enrolled in non-Head Start programs 
serving the preschool handicapped m the same communities 
as the selected Head Start programs. Again, respondents,. 

were thr child^s parents and teacher.,__-andlo^s^rva-tiori3 

of the V ;iild. * " 

• Handicapped preschool-age children who were currently 
not receiving any form of treatment related, to their 
handicap. Respondents were limited to. the parent. 

Non-handicapped preschool -age children. Observat rons 
' of the child were obtained. 

The sample' included 400 Head Start handicapped children (429 
were actually obtained) , 400 handicapped children enrolled in non- 
Head Start programs (353 were obtained) , and 200. diagnosed pre^ 
school handicapped children not receiving services (154 were ' . 
found) , and 200 '*non-'handicapped'' children who would be observed 
with the Prescott-SRI Child Observation System in order to- acquire 
a non-handicapped reference group (230 were identified and used). 

A total of fifty-nine (59) Head Start programs (Grantees or 
Delegate Agencies) were selected for inclusion in the study (55 
participated). Randomly selected, these programs are ..represen- ^ 
tative' of the population of all Head Start programs wiith regard \[ 
to SMSA/non-SMSA locatvion and size of program enrollment. ^^Fifty 
(50) non-Head S-tart programs which also serve, preschool handi-" 
capped- children in the same coiamunity agreed 'to participate. Three 
sources of information were utilized from Head* Start as well a$ 
non-Head Start programs: existi^ng program records, results of 
standardized tests and ^assessment procedures, and .strjuctured inter- 
views conducti^d with children parsnts and teachers. These 
measures collected data on respondent characteristics and attitudes 
^toward handicapped children arid the practice, of mainstreaming , 
' and' on" child growth and development . . * - ■ 
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Summary [ ' 

The overall analysis plan cannot properly proceed without some' 
descriptive 'information concerning the effects of .variousiVariab 
groups on these program features. This .pretest-^pos'ttest d'efsign is 
\: based on what is expected to be no'n-eqixivalent. gfoups^.for comparison 
of the eff ects of Head" Start and non-Head Slzar't progV^ms as well as 
.the relative absence of any pro'gram at all. , A large number of 
prospective variables have been cons.idered and some wi,ll have to 
be eliminated from the filial data analysis effort; In addition, ^ 
-instruments require verification of .their measurement capability. 

The intent of this report is to verify the validity of certain 
test instruments, to describe prograra similarities jand differences 
.^anrrdk^to identify the key variables from each- of the Variable, groups- 
■ which should' be retained for consideration in the general analysis 
plan. 
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DESCRIPTION OF SAMPLE 



To answer 'the study c^u^st ions , five specific audiences were 
. selected for data collec'^^ion: 

© Program direct^^^s fo^* each center in which children 
are sampled; 

o 400 handicapped children enrolled in Project Head Start, 
their parents ^Hd th^ir teachers ; 

9 400 handicapped^ children enrolled in non-Head Start 
programs serviAg the preschool handicapped (ii^ the 
same communities as th^ selected Head Start programs) , 
their parents ^Hd th^ir teachers; 

© 200 handicapped preschool-age childrQn who^ are currently 
not receiving ^Hy form of treatment related to their 
handicap and t^^^i^ p^r^^ts; 

. • 200 non- handicapped preschool -age children.-^ 
PROGRAM SAMPLE 

A total of fifty-niA^ C59) Head Start programs (Grantees or 
Delegate Agencies) were Selected for inclusion in Phase I of the 
study and were asked to participate in this phase also. Randomly 
■ selected, these programs are representative of the population of ^1 
Head Start programs with regard to SMSA/non-SMSA location and size 



For purposes of the stV^^y a Pr^^chool aged child is defined as a 
child between the ages ^.f two years, six months and six yeats- 
si-x months at the time c>f pretesting. 



o£ program enrollment. Four o£ the original fifty-nine Head Start 
programs were dropped from the data collection effort. Three pro- 
grams were dropped because their start and end dates for the pro- 
gram year did not allow a sufficient pre-post interim. A fourth 
program requested to be dropped because they were involved in - 
several other data collection efforts as well as a major evaluation 
and had been unable to secure the necessary diagnoses for their 
children.. 

A total of 160 non-Head Start programs which also serve pre- 
school handicapped children in the same community were contacted 
and asked -to participate. Of the fifty-four (54) non-Head Start ^ 
programs that responded and agreed to participate, four were dropped 
when the age^ limits . of their handicapped children exceeded the 
study requirements. 

PLANNED SAMPLE " . . 

A totar of 815 children who were enrolled in either Head Start 
or a designated non-Head Start program were ultimately selected for 
participation in the study. Children were selected for participa- 
tion from coded lists which indicated only a child code, program 
code and primary handicapping condition. The desired sample goal 
was for 400 children in each program with equal distribution of all 
handicapping conditions. To meet this goal at least 40 children 
of each handicapping condition had to be present in the sampled 
Head Start programs and 40 additional children in the sampled non- 
Head Start programs. 

As the random selection of children rrom the coded lists pro- 
ceeded, it became obvious that the goal of 'lO childr : for each 
handicapping condition would not be met for some handle pping 
conditions. Caly three blind and seven deaf children were avail- 
able for sampling - all were selected for inclusion. Fewer than 
twenty- visually impaired and thirty-five hearing impaired 

children were available..' While the. national incidence level for 



these few handicapping conditions is relatively small, the actual 
selection rate for the study significantly underrepresent the 
expected incidence of occurrence. Two possible phenomena may ex- 
plan, in part, the low incidence: enrollment of these children 
in highly specialized (often segregated) "special" programs; and,~ 
the lack of comparable -special ized services in most preschool 
pro.grams. 

Staffing, training, . data collection procedures, and analysis 
strategies were all based on a planned for sample of 800 children 
from the two programs. The low frequency of these four handicapping 
conditions allowed for some other handicap categories to be sampled 
at a higher rate. This was most easily accomplished for the handi- 
capping conditions of speech impaired, physically handicapped, aiid 
mentally retarded. Of the 815 children selected from the coded 
child lists for inclusion in the study, 782 have been retained for 
baseline analysis and will be reassessed, during the posttest data 
collection. Thirty- tliree cases were dropped from, the study because 
critical measures were missing or noh-repeatable measures were con- 
sidered' invalid. The field teams determined that children from 
some of the selected non-Head Start programs exceeded the age limits 
for the study, and that parent permission had not been secured for 
all childi^en. Completed data on all designated measures were 
obtained or the 782 cases that have been retained. 

NON- SERVED SAMPLE 

Children included in the non- served study group were selected 
from an identified (professionally diagnosed) population of pre- 
school children not currently receiving treatment for their handi- 
caps. Most of the children selected were chosen from the same - • 
conununities in which the selected Head Start programs were located. . 
Additionally, to avoid possible legal difficulties, the selected 
study proup resided primarily in states which had not mandated the 
provision of services to all preschool handicapped children . 
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Potential study participants were identified through a number 
b£ sources. The 'directors o£ each Head Start and non-Head Start 
program was aslced,to provide names, addresses and telep.hone numbers 
of handicapped children who were awaiting enrollment in their pro- 

grams , O.ther_reso.urces contacted for the same purpose included 

local school systems, local Public Health Departments, State and 
local directors of Easter Seal Agencies, and the Associations for 
Retarded Children. - • 

Approximately 154 sample participants were identified through 
these resources. In each case the referring agency/person requested 
to make the initial contact with the respondent to solicit and en- 
courage their participation in the study. This intermediate step 
was taken to protect the agency's confidentiality, of data an,d the 
privacy of the parent. 

After this initial communication was made, the Phase II field 
staff contacted the parents to: (1) further explain the purpose 
of the study; (2) secure permission for their handicapped child to 
be included in the study; and (3) confirm an. interview date. .'^ 

Children in the non-served control group and their, parents 
were assessed with the same measures used for Head Start children 
and parents, except for those that were inappropriate because they 
related to classroom events or to services the children did not 
receive. " / 

The majority of the non-served control group assessments were 
conducted in the parent's homes; however some of the respondents, 
where it was feasible, elected to utilise ithe facilities of the 
referring agency. 

The data .collection schedule is shown in Table 2.1. / 

TABLE -2.1: SCHEDULE FOR DATA COLLECTION / 



Dates 




Program Type 


1. 


Hea'd Start 


Non- Head Start 


Mon- Served 


Begin 


October 17, 1977 


October 17, 1977 


November 7-, 1977 


End 


November 25,1977 


November 25,1977 


December 30,1977 



Data collection activities L'or the non-served control group 
-weri^ not completed until December 30, 1977, primarily because of the 
initial difficulties in accessing. data C^ames and addresses, etc., 
of presc?io61 handicapped child"ren) from some of the referral 
.s^ources. In addition, seme of the non-served group participants 
were identified after the completion of the primary data collection 
activities from the Phase II Head Start and non-Head Start programs. 

The distribution of handicaps by program type for the 782 
children enrolled in programs and 154 non-served is shown in 
Table 2.2. V/hile the distributions for physically handicapped, 
specific learning disability, and emotionally disturbed fairly 
closely approximate the desired goal of 40 cases per handicap, 
there are other notable deficiences in the sample. The visually 
impaired, blind, hearing impaired, 'and deaf children show very low 
frequencies (as previously discussed), although .they are fairly 
similar to those of the different sample groups. Both goals of 

. forty (40) cases per handicapping condition and equal distributions 
by program type are not ^ully r^\et in three other handicap categories 
(some of which were purposefully over sampled) —^speech impaired, 
health or developmentally impaired, and mentally retarded. The 
frequency of occurrence of the first two handicapping conditions is 
twice as high (29% compared with 15% and 17% ^comparea with 9%, 
respectively) in Plead Start programs, while the later condition 

■ occurs at three times the rate (37% compared with 11%) in the non- 
Head Start programs. These distributions present significant 
problems which have to be accommodated for in analysis efforts. 

SUB SAMPLES ... 

Two subsamples of the study groups were identified ind selected 
/ for spe'cial study objectives. One special objective required 

a small subsample-of at least 100 handicapped children to be admin- 
istered the Learning Accomplishment Profile. - Diagnosti c edition 
(LAP-D) . The purppse of this objective was to verify the accuracy 



TABLE 2.2 



DISTRIBUTION OF' SAMPLE FOR PROGRTVM TYPE ' 
AND fiANDICAP.PING CONDITION , 







PROGRAM TYPE 


HANDICAPPING 

aasDmoN 




Head Start 
\ of Colicm 


Non-Head Start 

Programs 

'% of Colirnn 


>ton- Served 
\ of Coluina 


Visually intpdired 




4.7 

C^<■20) 


0.6 

(N*2J 


1.9 
(N"3) 


oiinu 




0.2 

(N»l) 


' 0,6 

(N*2) . 


1-9 

CN*3j 


Hearing unpaired 




4.4 
{N^19) 


3.1 
(\«11) 


1.2 . 
(N"2) 


Dcat 




1.2 

(N-5) 


0.6 

(N-2) 


0.6 

(N«l) ' 


Physical handicap 




18. 6 
(N-80) 


18.3 


16.2 
(N-25) 


Speech ijnpaired 




28.9 
(N-124) 


15.3 
(N«'54) 


39.6 


Itcalth or dcvcio. "irally 
impaired 




17.2 
(N-74J 


8.8 
(N-31) 


12.4 


Nien tally retarded 




11.4 


36.5 
(N-129) 


9.2 
(N-14) 


Specific learning disability 




6,3 
(NV27) 


6.8 

(N-24) 


0.0 


Serious emotional disturbance 




. 7.0 

(N-30) 


9.3 
(N-35) 


6.6 

(N-10) 


Uot specified 








10.4 
(N-16) 




100. 


0* 45.8* 


37.7* 


16.5* 


TOT.U 




93^ 'N'-429) 


(N-3S3) 


(N-154) 



•Percent of row. 



o£ parent report information secured from the Alpern-Boll Develop- 
mental Profile - and the psychometric equivalence of the t'wo scalos. 
A total of sixty-five (65) speech impaired and sixty-five emotionally 
disturbed children were selected from the coded child lists and the 
programs were^ asked to provide a quiet location in order to adminis- 
ter the LAP - D « Four of the children were enrolled in programs which 
were dropped- so that a final subsample of 126 were retained for- 
analysis . . ' 

The second special objective also required a subsample of 
approximately 100 respondents. The teachers of 125 randomly identi- 
fied handicapped children were selected to receive the teacher 



short form o£ the Alpern-Boll , The purpose of the second objective^ 
was to determine the extent to which the teacher short form could be 
used as an alternate form to the parenc administered form (already 
scheduled to be administered to the parent) in the event of parent 
attrition. Four. of the teachers were deleted when the programs they 
taught in were dropped leaving a final group of 121 for the correla- 
tion study between the two forms. 
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INSTRUMENTATION ISSUES 



Twelve primary instruments were used to collect pretest data 
for the study. This chapter discusses some of the measurement 
issues of concern with three of these ins trxaments . The Alpern - 
Boll Developmental Profile presented two. key issues for consideration 
whether parent report data could be validly considered as a sub- 
stitute for a direct assessment of the child; and the equivalency 
of a short teacher-form which could be used in the event of parent 
attrition. Also, two. measures of attitude toward the concept of 
mainstreaming were developed and a review of the measurement charac- 
teristics of these scales for thiS; study sample is provided. 

ALPERN-BOLL DEVELOPMENTAL PROFILE 

. Since all three primary ' study objectives (see page 1.2) require 
developmental assessment of each handicapped child, it was necessary 
to select an ' instrtiment that was sensitive both to differences 
across several distinct abilities and also to areas of growth and 
development during the pre-post interim. The Alpern-Boll Develop- 
mental. Profile , a parent report instrument which assesses develop- 
mental growth of the child (See Appendix 11) , was selected as the 
primary measure. 

However,, previous experience with the. use of parent-report in- 
formation to assess growtht-;and development of the child by ACYF 



indicated that the validity o£ a direct functional child assessment 
might be substantially better then once removed parent-report data. 
The Learning Accomplishment Profile-Diagnostic edition (LAP-D) is 
a direct functional assessment of the child which was considered as 
the primary dependent measure. The Alpern-Boll was selected for tke 
following reasons : 

!• reduces respondent burden; 

2 . minimizes classroom disruption by not requirrilg . the 
child be present for administration; 

3, reduces the expense and time of training certified 
evaluators ; 

4. offers -one additional measure (social-emotional) in 
an area deemed of critical importance at the pre- 
school level ; - 

5* .provides a full range of measurement in the Self 
Help area; 

6. provides a streamlined measure of physical develop- 
ment skills. 

Because the validity of using the parent report information was con- 
sidered questionable by ACYF it was determined to assess the validity 
of information obtained from the Alpern-Boll compared with the 
direct child assessment data secured from the LAP-D . A secondary 
study objective was specified: 

• how well does the Alpern-Boll serve as a valid . ^ ■ 
alternative' to the LAP-D ? 

Another important issue of concern with respect to the Alpern - 
Boll is the need to identify a backup source ^r the developmental 
growth data in the event the original respoi. nt is • unavailable for 
posttest data collection. A teacher administered short form of the 
Alpern-Boll was developed by Appalachian Educational Laboratory, Inc. , 
Charleston, West Virginia. Although this teacher , short form was 
selected as a backup measure, there was no measurement information 
on the equivalence of the two forms for the present study population. 
The reliability data supplied by the Appalachian Education Laboratory 



provided data for a predominately non-handicapped population. 
Therefore another secondary study objective was specified: 

• how well does a teacher "Short Form" serve as an. 

alternate form for the Alpern-Boll (in the event of 
parent attrition or posttest absence) ? 

Study. Obj ective I: ' Assessment of the Alpern-Boll Developmental Fro^ 
file as. a valid alternative to the Learning Accomplishment Profile-^ 
Diagnostic Edition^ 

Even though an item-by- item inspection of the two assessment 
profiles suggests that both instruments dissess similar skills, such ■ 
inspection does not provide information on how close the two measures 
are for any given group of children. It was necessary to obtain in- 
formation with which to more precisely estimate, the extent of meas- 
urement correspondence for these two developmental assessments in 
order to validate use of the Alpern-Boll , 

The LAP-D was administered to a subset of 126 children for whom 
Alpern-Boll profiles were also collected. Table 3.1 presents the 
relevant Pearson product-moment correlations for the 126 children who 
had both assessments administered. 

TABLE 3.1 / 
ALPERN-BOLL AND LAP-D CORRELATIONS 



^"^"^^■""----^ LAP-D 
- ALPERN-BOLL ^^"^""--.^^ 


tm^^ Language Cognitive Total 
Motor Motor & ^ 


Physical Age 
AcadeTJiic Age 
Communication Age 
IQ Equivalency ' 


0.46 0.47 

0.63 0.71 
' 0.64 

0,45 



N-126 Signif igance > . 001 
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.'The relatively, higher correlations Co71, o63, •64) of the 
Language and Cognitive scales o£ the LAP-D with the academic and 
coTnmunication scales of the Alpern-Boll support the initial conclu- 
sions of content correspondence for these scales (discussed in Appen- 
dix II). Since these areas are usually thought of s the critical 
skills for school success, the higher those correlations, the better 

the Alper n-Boll fulfills its role as a valid alternative for the LAP-D 

— — ^ 

' In fact,, there isj some reason to believe that the obtained 
correlation coefricients are minimal estimates and that truer 
estimates would raise the correlations, substantially • When conduct- 
ing correlation analysis with samples where the sample range Is 
restricted in some manner, the resulting correlation coefficients 
tend to be artificially low» This is demonstrated in Figures 3.1 
and 3c 2 which illustrate typical scatter plots of the corresponding - 
scores on two measures □ The^^i.llustrat ion in Figure 3.1 shov/s the 
scatter plot for two measures that have a high positive correlation 



140 : . - • • . 

Measure I 
80 

60 • ■ . ' ' ' • ■ ' 

40 

. 20 ■ ' . . ' 

, o| , , ' 

- . 0 . 20, 40 ,60 80 . 100 120 1^0 

Measure II ' 

FIGURE 3.1: SCATTERPLOT OF A MODERATELY HIGH CORRELATION, FOR TWO 
" MEASURES , . , 
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with each other '(about +.90). The range o£ possible scores for each 
measure is from about 20 to about 140 on the scales providedo 

Suppose, however, that something happens v/hen administering the 
tests so that only a restricted range of the available sample re- 
ceives the tests. If the range is from 60 to 80, for example^, the 
resulting scatterplot and computed correlation will appear quite 
different. Figure 3.2 illustrates the "new" scatterplot in the in- 
set. Visual inspection of this "new" scatterplot' indicates that 
there is probably very little relationship between Measure I and 
Measure II. 

To the extent that the sample children receiving both the 
Alpern-Bo'll and the LAP-D represent a restricted range the correla- . 
tion between the two measures will be artificially lowered. Since 
both the study sample itself and the correlation sample is composed 



80 



Measure I 




60 . 80 
Measure II 



FIGURE 3.2: INSET FOR RESTRICTED RANGE OF 60 TO 80 SHOWING "NEW" 
SCATTERPLOT ' 
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o£ only handicapped preschool children it is highly probable that 
this sample of 126 children used for the correlation analysis has 
some restrictions in overall ability ranges. - This -would affect the 
computed correlations by artifically lowering them. 

The effect of restricting the range. of a group of scores on 
artificially lowering measures of. association for two instruments has 
already been discussed. In a similar way, restricting the range 
within which an individual score can fall may artificially lower the 
sensitivity of the measure and thus this capacity to identify changes 
in true scores as reflected by changes in earned scores. When con- 
sidering the validity of the Alpern-Boll as an alternative to the 
LAP-D j 'the sensitivity of each measure to changes in growth and 
development is crucial. As reviewed in Appendix II, the adminis- 
tration . direct i-ons for the LAP-D provide "instructions for a "ceiling" 
is, achieved when the child' misses three out of five items. No fur-- 
ther items of greater difficult;; are administered since- it is assumed 
that ,the child will miss all items beyond his "ceiling." However, 
the Alpern-Boll procedures for handicapped (atypical) children re- 
quire administration 'pf each entire subscale^Up to a triple "basal" 
or "ceiling.". This procedure recognizes the greater variability of- 
performances across several assessment a're'as and assures more op- 
portunity for a wider range of scores. 

This difference in administration ins "ructions can affect the 
sensitivity Of^ the. ins trument to changes in developmental ' skills • 
Table .3. 2 •presents the ranges of scores found on both the LAP -^D and 
the Alpern-Boll > Only the range of scores fbr the "Cognitive" scale j 
of the LAP-D is fairly large compared with the ranges of the 
^ Alpern-Boll . A review of the scatterplots for the correlations con- 
' firms- that the LAP-D scores tend to be lower and of a narrower range. 



■RANGE FROM LOIVEST TO HIGHEST SCORES FOR ALPERN-BOLL AND LAP-D 



SCALE 


Mea'i?aa"e 

ALPERN'-BOLL . lAP-D • 

Lowest Highest Range o£ Lowest Highest Range o£ 
Score Score Scores Score. Score. Scores 


Acadeiiic Age'. 
Cognitive 

Communication A^e 
Langiiage 

Physical Age \ 
Gross Motor \ 
Fine f4otor 


■20 82 66 9 ■ 88 72 ' 
24 96 72 8 53 45 
18 ■ 116 98 

25 78 53 - 
28 74 46 



In situations where the developmental changes 'can be' expecte^^ to ,be 

very small, even minor blunting of the sensitivity could mast import-* 

I 

ant (although small) changes. I 

I " " 

V/hile the range restrictions do not necessarily af f ect i group 
performances, such restrictions tend to contribute adversely^ to the 
tests* sensitivity to change and can contribute to lowered correla- 
tion coefficients. This blunting of sensitivity is particularly 
damaging at the ability extremes, and even more so with handicapped 
children since developmental changes for this group tend to be more 
gradual and less pronounced. 

The result' is that the LAP - D could tend to be somewhat less 
sensitive to minor developmental changes for this study population. 
'^^^ Alpern-Bo ll , on the other hand, could yield slightly more accur- 
rate true score estimates. This would increase sensitivity to small 
' developmental changes and would also remove a small amount of 
residual variance from prediction equations. 

Another factpr contributing to the relatively . low correlations 
between the Alpern-Bdll and the LAP-D on the physical knd Fine/Gross 
Motor scales could be' ^'test "f at igue . " The LAP-D is typically 



administered in two of' thi-ee sessions' so that the Fine/Gross Motor 
scales are administers^ themselves as with only one other scale. 
The pretest administration Procedures required the entire scale to 
be administered in on^ session, with the Fine/Gross Motor scales 
being last. Field st^ff repofted evidence of fatigue and inattention 
Qji these latter scaled- 

Summary and Conclusipfi 

1. The Alpern-^ ll. subscales that are usually thought of as 
the best pr^^Tctors of school success (academic, communi- . 
cation, and IQ- equivalency) were the sckles which best 
correlated v^ith content similar scales on the LAP-D and 
there is reason to believe that true score correlations 
should be eV^n highfer. 

2. The adminis^^^ation procedures for the Alpern-Boll provide' 
better assu^'^n'^e fo^" sensitivity of the measure to change 
and less opportunity for imposed .range restrictions. . 

While not psychometri<^aily equivalent, the Alpern-Boll Developmental ■ 
Profile can serve as ^ cPmp^rable measure to the LAP-D for purposes 
of measuring change m short term development across the specified 
abilities . 

Study Obje ctive II: j2le^-Te.achei-^ Short Form" of the Alpern-Boll 

Developmental Prof i ^^^"^ ° 
Parent Attrition or pQ ^ttosTj^hsQnce 

All 105 programs ^nd 7^2 parents have agreed to participate in 
both the pre- and pos^test- aata collection efforts. In the event 
of parental absence £or the posttest, however, the primary dependent- 
measure of developmental g^"owth for the child (the Alpern-Boll j would 
be, unobtainable. Applied Management ^ciences, has participated 
that even witit~-concer^ed^^oJj^v-^p--'e'fforts and^ parent incentives 
some amount o f -aircrTt^on can be expected. 

If this attrition should occur in the' handicap categories where 
the sample size is clOse. to or greater than the desired goal of 
fifty (50) cases, then thes^ cases could simply.be dropped from any- 
analysis which uses the AreernjiBoil o However, if this attrition 
should occur in handi<=ap categories' in which the sample size is 
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very small to begin with, elimination o£ even a single case could be 
damaging to analysis efforts. It is crucial, therefore, to care- 
fully consider ternatives to eliminating a case from the study 
sample. 

The most desired alternative would be to invest the additional 
effort and resources that would eventually permit the parent to be 
interviewed. This might mean traveling to a- separate interview 
site or returning to the original site at a more convenient time. 
If this does not prove to be feasible (for example, if the parent 
is ill, deceased or cannot be located), then special effort t\o 
collect the data from another respondent must be made, \ 

Applied Management Sciences, Inc., has anticipated such a^ 
possibility. Field staff were directed to administer to the | 
teachers of 121 randomly selected children., a short "teacher form" 
of the Alpern-Boll Developmental Profile developed by the; 
Appalachian Educational L-aboratory , West Virginia. This information 
could then be used 'to determine the suitability of the short "teacher 
form" as an Alternative in the event that the. parent could not be 
interviewed to provide the child growth and development information. 

Table 3.3 presents t^he Pearson product-moment correlation 
coefficients for the two forms of the Alpern-Boll .. Two of the sub- 
scales' (Academic Age and Communication Age scales) and the IQ 
equivalency score show good correlation coefficients for the two 
forms. These three correlation coefficients assume even more sig- 
*nificance in light of the previous :discuss ion concerning restric- 
tion of ranges, a factor which can be expected to artificially lower 
th^se coefficients also. The three scales with relatively low 
correlation coefficients (Physical, Self Help, and Social Age 
Scales) do not seem to provide enough explained variance, to make 
their inclusion as an alternative measure useful. While these 
correlation coefficients can also be expected to be lower than might 
be achieved with a better distribu ed range of cases, there appears 
to be considerable variability between scores that cannot otherwise - 



TABLE 3.3 

CORRELAT i"ON' COEFFICIENTS FOR THE ALPERN-BOLL 
DEVELOPMENTAL PROFILE PARENT ADMINISTERED FORM 
AND TEACHER ADMINISTERED 
SHORT FORM 



Administered ^^"^--^ 


Physical 
Age 


Self 
Help 
Age 


Social /Vzademic Comnimication 
Age Age Age 


IQ Equivalency* 


0.69 








Physical Age 




0.47 






Self Help Age 






0.S7 




Social Age 








0.S4 " . i 


Academic Age 








0.74 1 


Confflunication Age 








0.69 ! 



.N-121 Signif icancf >.00l 



b.e accounted for. Analysis o£ this variability suggests that-base- 
line unf amiliarity with the child on the part of the teacher has 
resulted in excessive variation between the two forms of the 
Alpern-Boll > Although both the Academic Age scale and the Communi- 
cation Age scale show correlations which are adequate, they are 
expected to be low estimates. If the .excessive* variabil ity between 
the long and short forms of the Alpern-Boll is a consequence of 
teacher unf amiliarity with the actual capabilities of handicapped 
children at the beginning of a program year, then increased teacher 
if amiliarity should- result in strong-er---long-/-short - Alpe^rn - Bel-1 "Cor-r-e — 
jlations at the end of the program year. Based on this assumption, 
/Applied Management Sciences will continue with plans^to use the 
'short form of the Alpern-Boll to collect developmental data in those 
cases in which parents cannot be contacted during the posttest. 
However, Applied Management Sciences will also conduct another long 
form/short form posttest validity study similar to the one that was 
conducted during the pretest in order to verify 'the assumption of 
greater posttest correlation. 
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Summary and Conclusions . The most desirable, alternative to the 
scheduled posttest parent ' aterview with the Alpern-Boll is a second 
effort to locate and interview the parent at a more convenient time 
or location. However, in the event, that it is not feasible/, the- 
short ''teacher-form" of the Alpern-Boll could be effectiv^y used. ; 
At present it appears that the anajlysis using this alte^^ate forjn is 
limited to the use of the IQ equiv'alency score, the Academic scale 
and the Communication scale. This seems entirely possible since ; 
these are the three scales most frequently associat^ed with school l 
success and are likely to be included in most analysis efforts wit'h 

the Alpern-Ball , / / i- 

I" ' ' ' \ 

^ : ^ /■ ■ . ■ ^ 

However, the teacher shorty -form will again be administered to a 
sample of 120 during posttest ^.data collection in order to examine 
the possibility of increased /correlation b'etween the two scales r'e-: 
suiting from greater teachei/ familiarity' with the child. Should |an 
original respondent be unai/*ailable for/pbsttest data collection and 
should alternative methods to contact that respondent.be unsuccessful,, 
then the teacher administered short form of the Alpern-Boll will. be 
used. The IQ equivalency score, the Academic Age, and the Communi- 
cation Age scores of the short form should be used in the final data 

analysis effort. If posttest analysis reveals the expected increase 

' . • ■ ■ i ■ 

„in correlation coefficients, then it is possible that additional 

scales wrll be used as well. . ^ | , 

I 

MEASURES OF ATTITUDE TOWARDS MAINSTREAMING THE HANDICAPPED _ . ' ; 

Two attitude scales were constructed by Applie.d Management . 
Sciences, Inc., for use in measuring relative attitudes toward the 
concept of inainstreaming handicapped children. The "Parent Interview 
Schedule" consists of nine items in which, the questions to parents 
are phrased with respect to their child. The '^Teacher Attitudes ^and 
Opinions Interview" consists of 19 items comprising two scales and 
yielding a total scal^ score. These items are not specific to a 
given child. Rather they refer specifically to the teacher and 
referenced handicapped children only in general. 
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Attitude toward some element o£ a program, whether by a parent 
or a teacher, may obscure or otherwise effect a child's performance 
on some measure, or could mask the effects of other elements of the 
program. Attitude is known to be a powerful correlate of many 
performance levels. It is not always clear whether a given attitude 
is produced by some perf orjnance , whether the performance is only 
made possible because of the attitude held by the individual, or 
whether the two interact delicately so as to continually modify 
each other. W^hile the causal relationship is- not always apparent, 
it is still important to describe how these , at titudes differ with 
respect to certain demographic variables. 

These two. attitude scales werd constructed in part from item 
pools developed by Applied iManagement Sciences and in part from other 
attitude measures. Because these scales are non-standard measures, 
it is also necessary to describe the measurement characteristics of. 
each scale and to confirm both the content val idity of the scales 
and the suitability of each scale to serve as a measure, of the 
desired attitude. 

-rent Interview Schedule" 

This nine item' questionnaire assessed the parents' attitude. 
toward having their child et^rolled in a *'mainstreamed" program- 
compared with enrollment in^a more specialized program with other 
handicapped children. Parerjit^s could respond to each item with "yes," 
^"no,".or "can't: say." ResponsVs that indicate a positive attitude 
toward mains tream^ing were weighte^d with a score of .3, neutral re- 
sponses received a 2, and negative responses ' received a 1.^ For 
scoring purposes,, the nine items were summed. A score of 9 would 
be the lowest possible score , indicating a negative attitude overall 
towards mainstreaming. A total score of 27 is the highest possible 
and indicates a positive attitude towards. having a child placed in 
a mainstreamed program. ^ " 

Tabl.e 3.4 presents the Pearson product-moment correlations for 
each item and the total score. Inter-item correlations a're espe- 
cially, low while item-^total correlations are considerably higher. 



This suggests that the measurement content of each item has little 
o'verlap with other items, and that each item contributes some unique 
measure to the total score. Also, this suggests that the question- 
naire is relatively efficient ' because it'does not excessively dupli- 
cate content measurement, although the real utility of the scale is 
determined by its sensitivity to extraneous measurement error- 

TABLE 3.4 

PEARSON PRODUCT-MOMENT CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS FOR 
ITEMS AND TOTAL SCORE ON THE PARENT INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 



Questionnaire Items 


Total 
Score 


1 




T 


A 


Items 

c 


A 7 P Q 


1. 


I feel my child could do better in a more 
specialized program for her/his type of 
handicap. 


.53 














2. 


I think some children don't like to be in 
the same class with handicapped children 


.50 


.14 












3. 


I think my child gets along Jbetter at home 
since she/he has been in school with chil- 
dren who don't have handicaps. 


.39 


.07. 


-06. 










4. 


I think it*s best for handicapped children 
to be in a classroom with children who 
don't have handicaps 1 


.52 


.15 


.18 


.0^ 








S. 


I think my child v.ould have more friends, 
if she/he Were in a class of children with 
similar handicaps. 


.49 


.26 


.19 


.01 


.13 






6. 


I think that handicapped children in 
classes with other children get along 
better with other people. 


- .45 


' .08 


.06 


.22 


.31 


.06 




7. 


Handicapped children are more like other ■ 
children than different. 


.39 


.11 


.12 


.02 


.13 


.12 


.11 


8. 


r think my child is afraid to try when 
she/he is competing with other children. 


.39 ^ 


.18 


.17 


.06 . 


.06 


,22 


.01 c. .05 ■ 


9. 


I think children without handicaps are 
less likely to make fun of handicapped 
children if they're in the^same class 
together. 


.41 . 


.13 


.08 


.12 


,16 


.02 ' 


.16 .06 .03 



N ■ 481 (number of mains tr earned children) ; . 



.. 'Extraneous measurement error could occur when. some other variable 
is also being measured by the questions. For example, a child who. 
doesn't like big dogs, may report that 'he/she doesn't like dogs when 
questioned about several large ^animals , including dogs . If a conclu- 
sion were made that this child does not like dogs, it would only be. . 



A 



partially correct, since there is considerable measurement error 
present in'the way the child qas questioned. The "Parent Interview ' 
Schedule" is designed to assess the attitude of parents towards 
mainstrearfting their handicapped child. There is one extraneous', but 
related, . variable which could affect measurement of this construct: 
the attitude of the parent toward the specific program the child is 
enrollj^'d in. Two measures of this are provided in the parent inter-, 
view instrument . One question asks if the parent believ.es the child, 
will benefit from the program they are enrolled in. Responses range 
on a- four item scale from "greatly" to "no." The second question - 
asks if the parent believes the current program Is the best one 
available (responses; yes = 1, no = 2).- 

Table 3.5 presents the correlation coefficients of each item 
with' the total score controlling for (partialling out) the effects 
of these two questions. The table shows very little change in cor- 
relation coefficients from the first order coefficients presented in 
Table 3.4. This indicates that parental attitude toward mainstream- 
ing as measured by the "Parent Interview Sclj^dule" is free from 
the confounding effects of their attitude toward the specific pro- 
gram their child is enrolled in. A~ similar analysis of this scale 
controlling for the effects of whether the child is mainstreamed or 
not is not possible, since this scale was not administered to 
parents of non-mainstreamed children. The scale was not admini'stered 
in order to keejp respondent burden to a minimum, to. avoid raising', 
this issue with parents whose children were .in self-contained or 
segregated programs, and because: data from this group were not re-_^ 
quired for the specified analysis plan. 

Summary- and Conclusions. The nine item "Parent Interview ^ Schedule" 
is an efficient measure of parental attitude towards mains treaming 
a handicapped"child and is not confounded by the attitude of the 
parent towards .the specific program the child is enrolled in. The' 
"Parent Interview Schedule" is a brief but efficient,, measure of 
parental attitude towards the mains treaming of a handicapped child. - 
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SECOND ORDER CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS FDR ITEMS WITH 
THE TOTAL SCORE ON THE PARENT INTERVIEW SCHEDULE CONTROLLING 





--TOR PARENT ATTITUDES 


TOWARD THE 


SPECIFIC 


PROGRAM 




Questionnaire Items 


Controlling for Controllihg for Controlling for 
"Best Program" "Benefit from Proeram'* Both 






Total Score 


Total Score 


Total Score 


1. 


I feel my child coiild do better in a 
tv't'^e of handicap 


.51 




.4S 


2. 


I think some children don't like to be 
children ... 


.51 


'-^"^ .37 


.49 • 


3.' 


. I think n>* child gets a Ions better at 

with children who don't hnvc handi- 
caps 


.33 


.37 


.37 


4. 


I think it's best- for handicapped 
children to be in a clafjsroom with 
children who don't have handicaps 


.52 


.49 


.SO 


5. 


I think my child -.ould have more 
friends if she/he were in a class of 
children with similar handicaps 


.49 


.48 


.48 


6. 


I think that handicapped children in 
classes with other children get along 
better with other people 


■ 


.44 " 


.44 


7. 


Handicapped children^arc more like 
other children than different 




.39. 


.40 


S. 


I think my child is afraid, to tr/ 
when she/he is competing with other 
children 


.40 


.38 


.39 


9. 


I think children without handicaps 
are less likely to make fun of 
handicapped children if they're in 
the sane class together 


.41 

1 ' . . 


.40 


.41 



' N - 481 (number of ma ins tr earned children) 



'^Teacher Attitudog- and. ^Opinions Interview'' 

This attitude measure is comprised of a total of 19 questions; 
. there are two scales. Scale I contains.. 13 questions 9.nd assessed 
general attitude towards the handicapped child.- Scale II contains 
'\ 6 questions and assessed the teacher's view of obstacles or impedi- 
ments to mainstreaming the handicapped child . " All questions on the 
"Likert type" measure were summed for scale scores and for the - 
total score . ,/ 

Scale construction involved sorting relevant questionnaire 
items -from a pool of 62 possible items basedxon specialists judgment of 

, of the content validity of each item. The iteni pool was derived . 
from, the Teacher" Opinions of Special ^ Education and Special Pupils 

..scale developed by Bruce Bau, Warren Gleckel and Idajean Windell 
(19*75). Administration time for the item pool scale was considered 
too lengthy and also contained some irrelevant information. Ques- 
tiohnaire^items (shown in Table. 3. 6) were selected to fall into the 
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TABLE 3.6 ' 
QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS FOR THE "TEACHER ATTITUDES AND OPINIONS INTEI^VlEW" 



1.' 
2. 

3. 



4 . 

: V 

5, 



I Idke to work, wrth handicapped 
children. . \ 

I feel it is good for the normal; 
children to be in the same class- 
room as handicapped children. 

Working with handicapped children 
taices too much classroom time away 
from normal children. 

I think mainstreaming is harmful 
to normal children. 

It's hard for me to make handi- 
capped children feel "at home" in 
my class. 

I'.feel mainstreaming is harmful to 
many handicapped children. 

For me working with handicapped 
children is difficult in a regular 
\ classroom setting. • 

8. ^ It seems to me that handicapped 
- . \children learn more in special 

: classes that do not include normal 
children.. ^ 

9. ' I feel that handicapped children 

need to be made aware of their 
limitations 

10. I am afraid /of working with some 
handicapped children. 



64^ 



7. 



11. It seems to me that handicapped chil- 
dren tend to ./^give up" in the regular 
classroom setting* • 

12. The integration of handicapped childrsen 
in regular classes slows down the learn- 
ing of the other children in my class. 

13. Planning instruction for bpth handi- 
capped and normal children demandstoo 
much additional teacher preparation 
time . / . ' 

14. I think handicapped children should be 
mainstreamed , but they should have 
teachers with more special trailing 
than I have. " 

15. Handicapped children are more like 
normal children than they are different^ 

16. I think that niormal and handicapped 
children get^ along well with one an- 
other. 

17. It seems to me that handicapped chil- 
dren are -Withdrawn around the normal 
children in the class. 

18. I think normal children do not try as 
hard around^ handicapped children. 

19. Being in the same class with normal 
children helps the -Social development 
of handicapped children. 
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two. categories o£ '^impediments tb mainstreaming/' and "attitude^s to- 
ward mainstreaming" in order .to shorten the administration time. 
Since the validity of using these \wo scales separately or as a 
summed total has not been determ-ine^x. the following analyses from 
the baseline data are directed towardis verifying the utility of 



-tMs scale. Table 3.7 presents the Pearson product-moment correla- 
tions for the scales and the total scaleN 

TABLE 3.7 

PEARSON PRODUCT -MOMENT CORRELATIO^JS FOR THE TEACHER 
ATTITUDES AND OPINIONS INTERVIEW 



Total 



Scale I 



Scale II 



Total 


* . 






Scale I 


.98 


* 


\ * 


Scale II 


- .84 


.68 






N=674 







Thie correlation between Scale I' and Scale II shows a positive re- 
lationship. As the teacher identifies fewer obstacles and. impedi- 
ments to mainstreamirig handicapped children (Scale II) their 
attitude, in general, towards handicapped children (Scale I) is more 
positive. Scale I is the longer scale (13 items)- and, as expected, 
shows- a slightly stronger relationship with the total score. 

While Scale I and I I show a positive relationship (r=.68) there . 
IS enough Unique or unexplained variance (1-r =54%) to justify separate 
cons iderat ions for analysi|s purposes.. This is further indicated by 
the difference iii correlation cofficients for each scale with the 
total. The population of respondents wlao provided the attitudinal 
information for these scales do not show evidence of range re- 
strictions on this variable. Therefore, for psychometric purposes 
of determining alternate form reliability (such as this) a cprrela- 
tion of .80 or higher would be deemed desirable.. Overall this 
suggests that the two scales measure somewhat distinct, attitudes 
and that summing the two scales for a single measure is not useful, • 
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Table 3.8 presents statistical measures o£ the distribution for 
each scale. While superficial measureis of the distributions for 
Scale I and Scale II appear to be additive with respect to the 
total score Ci^idications of range for example) , such indications do 
not follow for other measures. Both the standard deviation and 
standard error for each scale do not nearly approximate estimates 
of deviation and error which are much larger for the total scale. . 

TABLE 3.18 

."■ MEASURES OF DISTRIBUTION FOR THE TEACHER ATTITUDES AND 

OPINIONS INTERVIEW ./^^ 



Measures 


Total 


Scale I . 


; Scale II 


Range : Low 


18,00 


13.00 


5.00 ' 


■ High - 


108.00 


.77.00 


35^00 


Standard Deviation 


25.69 


16.56 


• 5.49 „ 


Standard Error 


0.92 


0.59 


0.21 


Skewness 


0.85 


0.61 


-0.45 



Additionally, the total scale api^ears to be considerably more 
skewed than would be suggested by combining the two scales. 

. Summary and C on clusions . As separate measures the two subscales of 
the "Teacher Attitudes and Opinions Interview" show some positive - 
correlation with each other although leaving more variance "un- 
explained" than accounted for by the two measures. Summing the 
two scales to produce a single measure increases variability and 
produces a distribution for the total scale thatis substantially 
different from either distribution for the two scales separately. 
In addition, the item content of the two scales differs enough in 
the type of information gathered to make combining the scales, 
questionable. Scale -I ' and 'iscale II of the "Teacher Attitude and • 

- Opinions Interview" should I^e treated as separate measures. A 
summed total should not be used- in analysis- efforts . / 
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.. - GROUP DIFFERENCES 

INTRODUCTION " 

As indicated in Chapter 1, the study design for Phase II of 
the evaluation of Head Start services to the - handicapped includes 

• provisions for a comparative study of child-specific outcomes 
among three groups: children enrolled in Head Start programs, 
children enrolled in non-Head Start programs and children not en- 
tolled in any program of services. Ideally, placement of children 
in 'each of these -three groups should occur randomly to a\-c^id con- 
founding the study outcomes with systematic group biasis. However, 
random assignment of subject'5. in the present study was neither 
ethical nor economically feasible. Consequently, the proposed 
group comparisons, may also require examination of differential out- 

, comes. E\^en a cursory review of the distribution of handicapping 
conditions for each group; CChapter 2, Table 2.1) indicates that the 

-groups are not equivalent in several respects . This will require 
the comparison' of non- equivalent groups. 

Much has been written about the pitfalls of analyses involving 
non-eqiiivalent groups. Lord (196"] for example, goes so fa^ as to 
say that "... there simply is no logical or statist ical procedure 
that can be counted on to. niake proper allowances for undo'ntrolled 
preexisting differences between groups..** Other writers such as 



. Porter and Chibucas (1974 , 1975) /Kenny Cl'975) Linn^ and Wert s (1977), 
Tallmadge and Horst (1976) and Magidson (1977) approach the issue 
from a more positive standpoint, each suggesting various analytical 
strategies that should be considered in the non-equivalent group 
situation. Irrespective of the merits of the positions taken by 
these writers, though, the cr it ical issue in study design using." 
non-equivalent groups is the specification of the relevant dimensions 
which different iate the study groups in question. Unless the 
analyst is confident that all such diversions are accounted for and 
that each can be measured with a reasonable degree of validity, 
non-equivalent group comparisons, no matter which adjustment \; 
strategy is utilized, will generate problematic conclusions at be^t* 

Therefore, the primary purpose of this chapter is to review all 
of the variables measured during the pretest data collection effort 
and . determine those variables where differ ences between groups exist., 
which will require special statistical consideration during pretest- 
posttest analyses.. Variables reviewed for this purpose are the five 
key variable groups which were defined in Chapter 1, 

A second function of this chapter is to guide data reduction 
efforts and the development of composite variables,. This is a 
critical task for the study, since over AOQ distinct variables have 
been identified fbr analytical consideration. This large number of 
variables affects the usefulness of the model (Chapter 1) in depict- 
ing causal relationships. Reducing the number of variables being* 
considered, will improve the statist ical "strategies used to evaluate 
the model. Variables which add more variance .than they explain,. 
, variables which contribute no significant effects, and variables 
which mask or obscure. the effects of other variables must either be 
eliminated or controlled for (statistically or . in the methodogical ' 
design). Clearly, many of these variables are high correlated and 
it may be possible to use one or two variables as '^indicators'* for 
an entire variable set (e.g., program characteristics). This would 



■ greatly facilitate the efficient testing of the model presented in 
Chapter I. In addition,, many of the 400 variables .may be invariant 
: . or uncorrelated with respect to outcome measures. If those 

measures v^hich are uncorrelated with outcome measures are eliminated 
from considei'^ation this would allow for the development o£ a simpler-':. 
. and more straightforward set of variables for analytical co^isidera- 

tion. ^ 

Both issue's of concern i:"^ this chapter were addressed con-. 
currently .utilizing the same analytical techniques . , That xs:) an 
.investigation of ^study. group differences v/ith T espect to character-^ . 
istics of the child and family also allowed 'an assessment of which 
variables could be reasoiVably .eljiminated from further analysis or • 
replaced by composite variables, or other variables .serving as. :. 
^ . "indicators*'. Therefore, this chapter is org.anized by the 1<ey 

variable groups (rather tiian by basic chapter issues): (; 

developmental status (including" ..-^^ 
social competencyO / ; 

^ cognitive 
e social -emotion,al 
« - motoric ; 
Q self "help' v ' ^\ . ' • 
fSi language , . 

primary- 'handicap./- ■ 
severity leyel . \ ." 

previous program 
experience 

chronological ^age * 



family characteristics 

• structure . i 

• ^ income 

occupat ipn 

• ethnicity 



personal characteris t ics 
of the child 



attitudes and characteris- 
tics of the cfiild's family 
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contribute to developmental progress of the child. Four kinds of 
data v/ere collected: demographic characteristics (education, 
salary, certification, and previous experience with the handicapped)., 
values toward education and the center program (perceptions of 
organizational . support and education values), attitude towards the 
concept of mainstr earning handicapped children, arid class enrollment • 

De mographic Characteristics 

Five specific variables were identified as key demographic 
characteristics of teaching staff which might contribute to dif- 
ferences by program type or to the developmental progress of handi- 
capped children. . - 

Education level< Table 4.29 presents the educational levels of • 
teachers for the sampled handicapped population. Dramatic differ- ^ 
ences are evident by program type. Most of the- non-Head &<art 



sample of teachers are college graduates (81.4%) compared witlK^nly 
about one third of.thelHead Start sample (38 . 9%) . The modal educ^-^ 
tional level (most frequent) for- Head Start teachers is "some 
college,'* for non-Head Start teachers it is "post graduate study." 
Only 3/4 percent of the non-Head Start sample have a high school 
degree as their highest level of educational ■ attainment , compared 
with 10.8 percent in Head Start. - ^ 

TABLE 4.29 

DISTRIBUTION OF PROGRAiM TYPE BY. EDUCATION 
LEVEL OF TEACHER 
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Program Type 


Education Level of Tencher 


Head Start 
of Column '' 


Non-Head Start 
% of. Column 


Total 


100.0 

" (N-429) ' 


100.0 

r?;«353) 


Sane High School 


3.3 / 


■ * 


* High school Graduate 


7.S ■ 
(N-32') \ 


3.4 

r>j-i2) 


Some Collccie ■ ' 


■40.3 \ 
(N-173) \. 


13.3 


Associate Decuea 


10.0 \ ' 
' (N-43) \ 


2.S 

GV«10) 


Bachelor's Dec^'ee / ■ 


21.: 

(N-93) 


31.4 

Olll) 


Postgraduate' -Study 


17 . 2 - 
(N-74) 


49.0 
. - (N-173) 


4. 


46. 97 


.V I 



This dramatic difference irx level of educa.tion is coupled with 
additional differences in\speciaii2ation areas.- Table 4.30 shows 
that almost half of trie non-Head Start teachers (4^.2%) have degrees 
in special education, compared with only 5.1 percent of Head Start 
teachers. The most common degree area in Head Start is early child- 
hood education. 



TABLE 4:30 

DISTRIBUTION OF PROGIL^M TYPE AND SPECIALIZATION 
AREAS FOR COLLEGE GRADUATES 



Specialization Area 


Program Type 

Head Start Non-Head Start 
1 of Column * of Column 


Total 


lOn.O 100.0 


NO DEGRHH 


49.4 . " , 15.3 
CN-212) CN=47) 


Special Education 


5.1 44;2 
CN=22) (N=1503 


Early Giiiahood Education 


26.1 18-1 
C>J=112] CN=6.4) 


Other Degree Area 


13. S 22.9 
0M=S8) CN=81) 


.Not Specified 


.5.8 1.4 
- ■ - — 1 



This educational level and specialization information indi- 
cates that non-Head Start programs tend to employ college educated 
special education personnel, while Head Start programs tend to 
employ non-college degreed teachers. While this indicated signi- 
£|icant differences in the type of teaching staff, it may also re- 
flect even more important differences in" the programs themselves. 
This is discussed in greater detail in the section on PROGRAM 
CHARACTERISTICS. 

Certification .. Table 4.31 Shovs programs with State certified 
teachers. One fourth as many Head Start teachers Cl^.S^o) are 
.certified by their State education, agency as are non-Head Start 
teachers (56.1%). Again, this difference may reflect more important 
and overriding program differences, and is {discussed in more detail 
later. ■ , 
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TABLE 4.31 ■ 
DISTRIBUTION OF PROGRAM TYPE BY TEACHER CERTIFICATION 



For Teaching ilandicappod Children 


Program Type 

Head Start Non-Head Start 
% of Coliann % of Coltcm 


Total ^ 


100.0 

CN=429) 


100.0 

(M'3S3) 


Yes ' 


13. S" " 
CN=S9) 


56.1 • 

(N=1Q8) 


Mb 


86,2 
CN=37a) 


43,9 
(N=»155) 



Experience, with preschool handicapped .. Teachers in. both types o£ 
programs appear to have essentially similar backgrounds with pre- 
school handicapped children. This is shoim in 'Table 4.32. Only 
13-9 percent o£ Head Start teachers and 9.4 percent of non-Head 
Start teachers have had no previous experience with handicapped 
preschoolers prior to the current program they are teaching in. 
While the non-Head Start sample has had slightly more volunteer 
experience (36.8% compared with 27.0%) the amount of teaching and 
classroom aide experience is very sim.ilar. [Although the types of • 
experience and contact does not appear to be different for the two 
programs, there are small differences in the overall amount of 
experience. Table- 4.33 shows the years of .experience working with 
handiicapped children. Head Start programs tend to have fewer 
teaq'hers with less than one year experience (9.8% compared with 
17-1% for non-Head Start teachers) and more teachers with five l> 
yeais or more experience (33 . 3% compared with 22.9%). In other 
words, the element of teaching experience with the handicapped 
preschool child tends to .favor. Head Start. This may reflect age 
diiferences of teachers, rates of personnel turnover, or other 
-differences related to characteristics of the programs themselves. 



TABLE 4.3 2 



DISTRIBUTION OF PROGRAM TYPE BY TYPE OF PRIOR EXPERIENCE 
WITH HANDICAPPED CHILDREN FOR TEACHERS 



Type cf Prior Experience With Handi^ 
capped Chiidren 


Progran Type i 
Head Start Non-Hcad Start 

\'«429 .V=-355 


Total 


leC-.O 100. o' 


?to previous experience 


12.9 9,4 
CN-60) (N-33). 


Voluntetsr experience 


27.0 36.8 
C\'-U6) (M-130) 


Teaching 


61, S / 38,6 
(N-265) (N-207) 


j Aide 


21.5 19.S 

rs*92) (N*70) 1 

1 


Parent 


14,5 7,1 • 
CN«62) (N=-253 




3.9 4.5 . 
(N-17) (N-16") 


Other 


17.5 41.1 
(N-7S^ (N-14S) 



•Respondents could hsve experience in more than bne category, so totals do not 
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TABLE 4. 33 • .. , \- 

AMOUNT OF PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE WITH PRESCHOOL 
H/\NDICAPPEB CHILDREN BY PROGRAM TYPE' . 



/%jGWnt of E-xperience 


Program Type 

Head Start Non-Head Start 
.5 of Colunn I ol Colurm 


Tctsi 


100,0 ~ LOO.O 

(Tt'-iZS) (N-3S3) 


Less than 1 year 


9.S 17- " 
CM»»42) (^^-bl;) 


1 to 2 -/ea^s 


23.3 ^6.6 
(N-102 (N»'94) 


3 to 5 years 


.33,1 33.1 

(?C«142} ■ fS-'llT) 


.^lore than 5 years 

1 


. 33,3 :2-9 

0^143) . (N«S1L- 



MA) 
4.49 



Salary . T'^acher salary is shown in Table 4.34. As might be ex- 
pected from difference:-- in the education levels, there are pro- 
nounced differences in salary levels for Head Start and non-Head 
Start- programs. . Very few Head Start teachers (4.9%) receive a 
salary in excess of S12,00G while 17 percent of non-Head. Start 
teachers receive salaries at that level. Many Head Start teachers 
(40.6%) re9eive less than $5,000 while only 7.1 percent of non-Head 
Start teachers are paid that amount. The dif f erence . is best 
illustrated by the fact that 70 percent of Head Start teachers re- 
ceive less than $7,000 while 73.7 percent of non-Head Start 
teachers receive more than $7,000. 



TABLE 4.34 

r 

DISTRIBUTION OF PROGRAM TYPE BY TEACHER SALARY 



Teacher Salary 


Progran Type 

Head Start .vJonrHcacl Start 
% of Column * of CoIict ■ 


Total" 


lOG.O 100.0 

(N»429) (:>353) 


IMspecified 


O.S " l-'l 

. ' (N-5) 


S 5,000 or less 


40,6 7.1 


$ 5,000 to S T,000 


30. s ^.^ly.s 

(N»132) 0>fi3) 


S 7,0CO to SIO.OOO 


1&.3 34.3 

CN*?:) (\*«i:ir 


$10,000 to ?i2,n6o 


6.5 2:. 4 

' . 


Over $12,000 


4.9 17.3 

• 



Cl ass enrollment ^ * ' 

Table 4.35 presents average class enrollments for each program. 
The special education emphases which were discussed earlier in 
educational specialization areas, are again reflected in the enroll- 
ment figures. Head Start children are predominately non-handicapped 
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TABLE 4. 35 



ME^N ENROLLMENTS FOR HANDICAPPED AND NGN -HAND I CAP FED 
CHILDREN BY PROGRAM TYPE 



Progrs'fli Type 



Children 



Head Start 
Mean per Class 



Mon-Head Start 
Mean per Class 



All chilaren per class 
Non-handicapped per ^:l35S 
Handicapped only per class 



21. i 
3.7 



13.1 



.11). S 



with an average of only 3 , 7 handicapped children per class. On the 
other hand, the non-Head Start childreii are predominately handi- 
capped. They average '10 . 8- handicapped children 'in each class of 13 
children. The non-Head Start classrooms tend to be staffed by 
special education teachers"Cvvho are incidentally considerably better 
paid than Head Start teachers V and terid to deal almost exclusively, 
with handicapped children. , 

. Since initial review of these six demographic variables in- 
dicates that they all show, strong potential for differentiating 
between the two program types, a discriminate analysis was computed ■■ 
to determine the key .variables . These data are presented in 
Tabl^' 4.36. All of the prespecified variables show statistical 
significance as predictors for the discriminate functian, which , is. 
relatively pow&rtul (viilks' Lambda = 0.4514; Chi squar§ = 659.485, 
significance ^. 000) and explains 57.3 percent of- the .variance 
Ccannonical correlation . = .757; r^' = .573). Almost 90 percent of 
the teachers are correctly classified by program type 'asing this 
discriminate function. ^ This extremely • high rate of classification 
indicates that each of the specified variables have substantially- 
diffsrent 'effects for each program;. , 

Because it is necessary, for practi^l purposes, to r&db;ce rhe 
number .of variables considered for. incli/sion in the f inal -analys is . - 
ef.fort, one variable' may be considered/ for elimination:" certifica- ; 
tion of-the teacher. Table 4.36 show/ that the first three variable.s 
^ (handicapped enrolliaenn, total enrol/lment and teacher salJJry) each 
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TABLE 4.36 



DISCRIMINATE FUNCTION TO PREDICT TYPE OF PROGRAM MEMBERSHIP 
FOR DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF TEACHERS 



Variables 


p 

Statistic 


Lambda 


Significance 


Standardized 
Discriminate 
Coefficients 


Significance of 
Change by Adding 
This Variable 


Hand! .'appcd Enro llment 
Total Enrollment 
Teacher Salary 


312.116 
323.188 
104.417 


.7142 
. 5048 
. 4451 


<.001 
< . 001 
<.0Ol 


^ .59 56 
- .5508 
.2616 


<.000 
<.000 
<.000 


Teacher Educational 
Level 


S.449 


. 4403 


<.001 


> .0736 


<.000 


Experiitince with Pre- 
school Handicapped 
<:!*ildren 

Certified . 


e.542 
4.163 


.4567 
.4514 


<.001 
<.001 


- .0761 

- .0675 


<.000 
«.O02 



Wilks' I-nAbda « 0.,4514 
C'ai Squared - 659.485 
Signif icr,nce * < . 000 
Canonical Correlation « .757 

\- , r" » .5730 or 57 . 3 V variance explained 



Actual Membership 


Predicted Membership . 

Non-I!cad Start Head Start 
of Psow o of Row 


Non-jlcad Start 
- Head Start 


li7.0 15.0. 
(N«307l (N-46) 

7.7 92. .1 

lN = rV3) CN-396). 



Percent correctly clnss.ifioJ (corrcotcJ lor unc.vnn snoup siie 

substantially reduce Wilks ' Lambda (the measure of power for the 
discriminate function). Although the other three variables (educa- 
tion level, experience, and certification) all contribute "change- 
in the function which fs statistically significant, they do not 
greatly' reduce Wilks' Lambda either individually or as a group. 
Since the purpose of- calculating the discriminate function is""to 
identify those few key variables which differentiate- between groups 
^(rather than ; creating -a prediction equation) , -one of these lattei: 
three va/iables should be- discounted from the final analysis .effort 
certif ication of-^teacher. Inclusion of the f irst ' three variables 
accounts .for almost al. available varj^ance, and t;,ro of the Tatter 
. threfe. variables add slightly to the powe.r 'of the funxtion. ' \, 



Attitudes and Values c£ Teachers 

Three . measures o£ attitudes and values Reward educat ion and 
toward the specific program the teacher works in were used. Two 
measures were .obtained from the two scales contained in the 
Schaefer Teacher Inventory . The V'General" scale assesses attitudes 
towards parents, 'conferences, and roles of the parents and holne 
environment in the child' s iearning . The "Education" scale assesses 
attitudes toward authority , learning styles and discipline/ The 
third measure -is the Schaefer Teacher Perception of Center Environ- 
ment which assesses the teacher ' s perceptions of organisational - 
support., control, and climate. Differences between programs have 
already been detailed in terms of selection biases for the popula- 
tion served, family characteristics, and certain demographic cliarac- 
terizations of teachers. To the extent that teacher attitudes, 
which ^can be expected to affect developmental progress of the child, 
differ with respect to program -type; then the true effects of the ^ 
program are additionally . obscured by the attitudinal variables of 
teachers. The fo LI owing review is intended to identify those atti- 
' tudes ;which differ by type, of program. / . 

Schaefer Teacher Inventory . . 

Table 4.37 shows the mean, sco'res of 'each of the Schaefer 
Teacher Inventory scales by program type. The larg^est mean differ- 
ence occurs on the second scale of the -/'general'] section (impprtance 
of home learning; mean difference = .75) and, on .the third and fourth 
scales o£ the '"Educat ion" - section- (children learn passively and 
children sh°ould be. treated uniformly; mean differences 2.45 and 3.46 
respiectiveiy) These differences reflect significant attitudinal 
v„ariation by program type. Head Start _ teachers consistently show 
more positive attitudes in these areas than non-Head Start teachers . 



TABLE 4.37 



MEAN SCORES ON SCHAEFER 


TEACHER 


INVENTORY BY 


PROGRAM TYPE 




.Program Type 


Miniiraun 


Maximum 


Schaefer Teacher Inventory Scales*'' 


Head Start 


>Jon-Head Start 






fvfean Score 


Niean Score 


Score 


Score 


GENERAL .. .. 










Uselessness of p-t coiiferences 


4.39 


4.19 


3 (disagree) 


15 (agree) 


Litportsnce of home learning 


11.88 


11.13 


3 (disagree) 


15 (agree) 


Skills and comfort with parents 


13.30 


.12.89 


3 (disagree) 


is (agree) 


Parents' appreciation of teachers 


12.89 


" 12.29 


3 (disagree) 


15 (agree) 


Difficulty ^fdth parents of children 






3 (disagree) 


15 (agree) 




6.05 


6.83 




5.05 


5.16 


3 (disagree) 


15 (agree) 




.5.28 


" 5.71 


3 (disagree) 


15 (agree) 


EDtfCAilON 










Parental authority is absolute 


.8.28 


7.00 


3 (disagree) 


15 (agree) 


: f^hildren basically good 


12,56 


11,42 . 


3 (disagree) 


15 (agree) 


Ci.-.ldren learn passively 


no. 81 


8.36 


3 (disagree) 


15 (agree) 


Children should be treated uniformly 


*17.53 


14.07 


5 (disagree) 


25 (agree) 


Irritability with children 


8.86 


3,92 


3 (disagree) 


15 (agree) 


Teacher's authority is absolute 


. 11.45 


10.11 


4 (disagree) 


30 (agree) 


*Scales with the largest mean differences. ' . 



• **High scores reflect more positive attitudes'; low scores reflect more negative attitudes. Because some , 
scales have a different manber of itens, and therefore different high- low ranges, scores on one scale 
cannot always be compared to scores on another scale.. ^/ 

S chaefer Teacher Perception of Center Environme nt ^ ^ \ 

The mean scores' for the three scales of this measure are, pre- 
i^nted in Table 4.38. The participation-non-participation scale 
shows the largest mean difference C3.99) ^^ith Head Start teachers " 
indicating a higher feeling of participation in center activities. 
This would seem to be an important morale -area and differences by 
program type could be important to control for. 

- A separate.discriminate function was calculated on these . . 
attitude scales' to verify indications that 'ce.rtain attitude vari- 
ables w4re differentially represented in each program These . data 
are..presented in Table 4.39. '.A total ^of 11 Variables contributed, 
significant effects to/ the d scriminate function which only, reduced 



TABLE 4.38 



MEAN SCORES FOR THE SCHAEFER TEACHER PERCEPTION OF 
CENTER ENVIRONMENT BY PROGRAaM TYPE 



Schaefer Teacher Perception of 
Center Hnvironmcnt ** 


Progran Type 

Head ^Start Non-Head Start 
Mean Scores Mean Scores 


Internal Support'-nonsupport 
Part icipat ion- nonpar t icipat ion* 
Ccntrol^Comp 1 iance 


S4.32 52.28 
" 35.92 31.93 
43.79 40.95 



•Largest xacan fdi f f erence . 



*«High 5corcs/rcflcct more positive attitudes; \ow scores reflect- 
more r ?gative ittituUcs. Because each, scale has. a diffcrerft 
number of ircnrs, and therefore different high- low ranges, 

. comp^xrisons can onlv bc ffladc relative to one scale at a ti:ne. 
Scores on^one scale* cahnot be compared to scores on another scale. 



TABLE ^ ■ - 

DISCRiMINATE FUNCTION TO PREDICT VyPE OF PROGPv.^ MEMBERSHIP 
FOR ATTITUDES/VALUES 6lF THE. TEACHER 



Variabl es 



Standardized Significance of 
F ^^ilks' Discriminate Change by Adding 

Statistic Lambda Significance Coefficients This Variable 



Children Ucam Passively 
Pa'^icipation 

IrriportDncc of I lone t.eaminR 

Children should be treated 
unitomlv 

ChilcJrcn jre Ixisically good 

Teacher authority is 
abso 1 ate . 

Usele5?ness of parent 
convcreace 

Parent appreciation of 
teacher 

Difficult^- with parsnts of 
problem* Chi Id fen 

Irritafcility vith children 

C<>ntrol -Compl iance 



104.850 
39.:33 
16.481 

12.237 
■ 5.786 

3.993 

2.945 

.4.642 

2.469 
1.764 
1.065 



Wilks* Lambda * 0.7853 
Chi Squared * 186. 697 
Significance • .0001 

Cmonical .Correlation « 

_2 



.8815 
.8839 
.S2iS 

.a091 
.3031 

.7989 

.39?9 

.7912 

.7887 
.7869 

-.7858 ' 



!;.coo 

:.000 
:.'000 

c.OOO. 
x.OOO 

/ 

<.noo 

<.ooo 

<.ooo 

<.o.oo 
<.ooo 
<.ono 



- .5344 
.3478 

- .2^59 

- .2727 

- .1732 

+ .1859 
.1833 

- .1207- 

.1060 
+.0965 
• .0337 



<.000 
<.noo . 
■<.aoo 

<.000 

- .007 

• .02.S 

- .054 

- .015 

• .076 

- .132 
« .240 



,163 

.2144 or 21.41 va.rinncc. expl^iiiicd 





-Actual MembeTshlp 


Predicted >fembership 

Non-Head Start Head Start 
% .of Row % of Row 




Non-Hend Start 


■ 6(6.9 • 


33.1 






(N-2361 


..vv (M-117] 




Hsad Stalrt 


26.6 


^ 73.4 




. (N-114) 


fM-315) 


Percent correctly classified (corrected for 


unequal group size) 


- 70.5%. 
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Wilk'- Lambda to .liSS and onlv explains' 21,4 percent of the variance 

2 

in proc^raik luemb^rship (canonical .correlation ^ .463; r" - .2143, 
While 31.. 11 v-'^'.t tables have statistically significant effects,, only 
t?ie 'first ^O'lr variables [children learn passively, participation, 
importance of home learning, and treat children uniforinlyy have^ 
change effects greater than ,001 probability. These first four 
variables reduce. Wilks V Lambo-a to ,8091 and the addition of all 
other seyen variables to -the lunction only results in an additional 
reduction to • 7858 ./ For purposes of simplifying analysis efforts, 
these first—four' variable t; aovld be retained in efforts to 
statistically control :or systematic prograin differences . 

Attitudes Towards Mainstreaming ' . 

The . Teacher Atti cude and O pinion Interview was discussed in . * 
Chapter 5. The two subscaies appeared to measure different attitudes 
Vand it was recommended that they be treated as independent measures* 
Scale I mea-sures' attitude toxyards the concept of mainstreaming and 
Scale II assesses' the percept^ion of constraints to mainstreaming / • 
ef fort.s% ' Table 4'.40 present^ the mean scores for Scale I (attitude 
towards mainstreaming] by handicapping . condition and program type. 



TABLE 4,40^- 

■ • . ■ "'i ' ' ' 

■MEAN" SCORES ON ATTITUDE TOWARDS NIAJNSTREAMLNG* BY 
PROGR^uM TYPE AND \HAND I CAPPING CONDrTXON ■ 



I 



Handicapping ConditiJn 



Program Tvpe 



VisUaliv iir.Tjaired ^ 
Blind . ' ' 

Hearing inpaired ' " . _ 

Deaf ^ ^ ' , 

Physical handicap 
Speech impaired 

Health or ^developmentally, impaired 
Msr.:allr retarded 
Specific' I:?aTning disab ili"/ 
Serl'Ous emo t ionai d is t urbane e 



HeaU Start 
Mean icors 


Non-H^ad Start 
Moan Score 




19. 3 








24 ,5 






•:b\:. 


37:. 1 






3Z.4 . 










33.0 






29.1 


4i.O 




, !(N-54) 


27.1 


4-2.9 


CM-- -I) 




23.3 *■ ' 


5 (1 , 9 


, C.M»49),"^ 


, (:;-i2^>^ 


53.0 


33;1 


1:^=.:'). 




\ 23^: - 


4 0.5 


\» r\'-5o) 


(N«33) 



=*Mi:ii;nuin possible score:."!- Tiost pos it iv^ 'attitude to^vards x.a in-; 

5 treamlr.g ^ 

Maxinum possible score: 34 least .^ositi^V at t i rude 'towards :nain- 



itreajnmg . 

4 , 56 
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With' the exc.ept ion -of some variability, in the low incidence handi- 
caps,, the Head Start teacher > show substantially lower scores 
(more positive attitude towards mainstreaming) than do non-Head 
Start teachers. Differences vary from as little as five points 
(learning disability) to as large as 22 points (mentally retar^d) . 
This more positive attituide toward the conc-ept of nain-str earning - « 
may be due to any ntunber of factors. Possible explanations could 
be that the populations serviced- by. Head Start are less severely 
handicapped so they are easier to mains tr eairu;- iit- service training 
efforts may be more directed to this topic; ma in.str earning occurs . 
naturally within Head^3tart and iV is therefore not a "new'' con- : 
cept; or the highly probable indication that all but a very few /. ^ 
' mains tr earned children are Head Start children only, rherefore giving 
the Head Start teachers more experience and exposure to the main- 
streaming issued. Regardless of the so.urte o^ this Attitude .dif£er- 
ence, the presence of the difference is important- 

This attitude difference between Head Start and non-Head Start / 
programs documents effects of, the programs which are demonstrably' 
different.. It ..will be crucial tQ statistically ^contr'ol for these ^ - 
differences when conductirig comparisons between-groups..!^ This pre- 
'■"test-'attitude difference also suggests that^ when conducting within- 
groups analyses for pretest-posttest^ differences , the results may be 
expected to Vary by program type- -non-Head Start programs can im- 
^ prove (have more positive attitudes) quite a bit more than Head 
./.Start programs who already have positive attitudes. 

Mean scores for Scale II (perceived constraints to maihstream- 
in^V are shown in Table 4.4r. -Mean differences are very small for 
this measure. ^^A, difference of 2. 5 is the largest (for mentally ^ 
retarded) and most differences are 1.. 0 or less. Differe.nces be- 
t^veen .programs are not large enough to consicipr effor-^-^ for 
statistical controls to be warranted. Howqver\ since a more favor- 
able ^attitude to-wards mainstreaming is often a Ve.s'ired goal of many 
•' programs, even small changes in attitude toward mainstreaming (as 
measured by. Scale I) may improve the ^''treatment effects'' of each 

4.5t'-'- 
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TABLE 4.41 

MEAN SCORES ON PERCEIVED CONSTRAINTS TO MAINSTREAM* BY 
PROGRAM TYPE AND, HANDICAPPING CONDITION 



! 
1 


Program' 


Type 




•Head Start, Non-Head Start 
Mean Score Mean Score 


Visually impaired 


26.3 


27.5 


Bl ind 


24.0 
CN-l} 


26.0 
.•(N-2) 


Hearing Impaired 


25*7* 
CM-19) 

19.8 
(M-5) 


24.6 ^ 
(N-ll) 


Deuf , J ■ ■ 


20. 0 
(N-2) 


Physical handicap ' 


26.6 
C>J»80) 


.25.7 

(N-52) 


Lpeech impaired 


25.8 

(M-124) . 


24.7 

(N'53) 


Heal th or developmental ly impaired 


26.5 
(N-74) 


23.0 
(N-30) 


; Mentally retarded 


- 25.4 


:2.9 

(N-129) 


Specific learning dlsibtilty 


24,5 


23.5 
.(X-24) 


1 Serious cmo C ional'^d Isturbancc 


25.2 


-,23.9 



-i^r c; ri arap number of perceived constraints 

■ ^^v^^^ . : . 

prdgram over a long period. Attitudes of long, standing howeyeT^',,, V- 
chiange sloivly and spmetimes very minutely, if at all. If there >are^ ; 
certain other measures which, may change more easily arid which may . i^ . :. 
also , serve as precursors to changes or indicators of cjiange in more : 
deeply embedded attitudes , then il: 'is;.possible that^these other . S;^- 
measures because of their sensitivity to early chang^^, could servq 
as alternate -measures. Scale II measures .changes in \^the teachers / ' ^ - 
identification of fewer obstacles to ma iilstr earning, .^p the extent . " 
that 'fewer perceived obstacles is an early indicator , c^f attitude > ., . 
change toward mainstreaming then Scale II may prbvide^an effiGient 
mesLsnre for this. Since it may serve as a good indicator of early ^ " 
attitude changes which is in progress .or is just developing , Scare- ; . 
II should be retained as a secondary dependent measure in order to ; 
estimate time-lagged effects. ' • • . • 



Sumiiiary and Recomme ndat ions . / 

Attitudes, values, and characteristics o£ teachers have no less 
importance; in determining the eventual effects o£ a program, than 
does. the curriculum that . is taught to the child or the_services 
received by \the child .and family. To the extent that programs 

-select teachers with di££e-rent_characteristics , or by virtue of. 
low rates of personnel turnover, t^hey modify certain characteristics 
o£ their teachers, then the. resulting "effects" of the respective- 

"programs are also modified. Where these differences can be detected, 
it is crucial to control for their systematic effects. Such dif- 
ferences were found in some key characteristics of teaching staff. 
These characteristics require statistical corrections in the analysis 
for between- group comparisons, and will require interpretation con- 
siderations for within- group compari-sons . ' Those key. characteristics 

■ are : ' • ■ ^ , ' ■ '' . ■ . • . : 

• Demographic charAcjl:/eristics--enroll.ment levels, 
teacher salary, teacher education level, and 
experience with /preschool handicapped children . 

, vary dramatically by program type.. Special 
statistical controls are necessary /to equalize • 
teachers on these variables and interpretations 
of the results will require caution. 

9 Attitudes toward education and parents- -Four . . 

attitude indicators (children learn passively, 
participation, .importance of home learning,- and 
V. . children sKould be treated, uniformly) show major 
"■' . . differences by program type ,-. requiring statistical 
controls for group comparisons. 

• Attitude toward mains treaming - -there are two findings 

of note on this measure,: ^ , , 

1. The attitude-measure directly assessing the 

concept' of mainstreaming suggests substantial 
.. •• differences by program ..type . However , . since , 
mainstreaming is almost totally confounded by . 
■program type (Table 4.46) for "purposes- of group 
comparisons , mainstr eam-.ng will be considered 
as a treatment effect (this is discussed 
in greater detail in the next section, PROGR.^! 
. " CHARACTERJ^TICS) . , , . 

' 2. The attitude measure assessing precursor atti- 
tudes (obstacles to mains t renaming) shows no 
group differences, but may serve as a_time-_ 
• lagg^-. estimate of potent ial . changes in atti;' . 
. tudes^toward mainstreaming. This measure will. 

be retained as a secondary dependent variable; 
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.CHARACTERISTICS . OF PROGRAMS 

' Certain characteristics o£ the programs sampled for the study 
may h,ave significant effects on outcome measures or may be systemat- 
ically different for Head Start and non-Head Start programs. Such 
characteristics as the size of the program, the amount of available 
funds, or the amount of staff for example, could systematically ■ 
effect the amount or quality of services provided to the handi- 
capped- child. Since" such differences in instruction are presumed to 
effect developmental progress as assessed by the dependent measures , 
it is crucial to identify differential program effects and to control 
for their systematic effects^ Data on two types of ■ program variables 
.were collected on a subset of participating programs. Some programs, 
were unable to supply the necessary data. Those-variables were: 
characteristics of the programs (enrollment levels-, budgets, main- 
streaming options., and staff ); and adjunctive variables to programs 
(amount of parent participation, training, and related services). 

Characteristics of Programs 

These demographic characteristics roughly .categorize programs .. 
by variables 'which" tend net to fluctuate from year to year and are 
generally stable throughout any given year. While^ ga^ven--pro.g-i^am'^ 

^might make changes . :Vn -cur r icu l um ma t e r i a 1 s . f r,om - on e year; to the 

...jiext, for example, that program tends not to change curricula fre- . 
quently during an academic yeaj.. Five specific variables are 
addressed in this regard: budget, enrollment levels, curriculum,. 
- training needs, and mainstreaming options. ' --y ■ - 

Budget ♦ Table 4.42 presents program budgets expressed as per- 
child expenditures and shows that the majority of Head Start pro- 
grams (56%) have expenditures within the $l,OO^..to $1,5'00 per child 

. range'.- Howev.r., most- of the non-Head Start programs have per child- 
expenditures- above $2, 500 (64.9%). These differences in the rela- 
tive expenditures per child reflect substantial differences, in the 
capability -of some programs to utilize other resources ,• maintain 'r 
teaching staff, provide training, and conduct other upgrading acti- 

' vities... . ■• • ■ ■ : ■ -t 
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TABLE 4.42 
PER CHILD EXPENDITURES BY PROGRAM TYPE 



1 


Budget 


FroRram 

Head Start 
% of Column 


Type 

Non-Head Start 
i of Column 




Total 


100.0 


100.0 * 
(N-48) 




$ 500 per child or less 


9 . 4 
(N-5) 


12.5 


\\ 


% 501 to $1,000 per child 


5.6 
CN-3) 


2.1- 
(N-1) 




11,001 to $1,500 per child 


56.6 
(N-30) 


4.2- 
(K-2) 




$1,501 to S2, 500 per child 
$2,501 to SS, 000 -pfrr child 


20.8 
CN-U) 


X6.7' 
.CN-8) 




5.6 
<K-3) 


22.9 
(N-U) 




Over $5,000 per child 


1.8 
(N-1) 


41.7 

(N-20) 



*Two nori- Head Start programs did not report these 



— " "Eiu^rEni.art levels- ; • Overall enrollment levels for programs are 

^s-hSwTin Table. 4.45. Almost all of th« non-Head Start programs . 
(91.5%) have total enrollments of less than 100. children, vhile 
Head Start . programs are, fairly equally distributed between less 
.'than. 100 children and up to 1000. Given that many non-Head Start 
progra,ms .have^smalier budgets than Head. Start programs , this ■ 



smaller 'overall enrollment is 


consistent. 




TABLE 


4.43 / ; 


\ ■ ENROLLMENT LEVELS 


BY PROGRAM TYPE 


— - — . r - ■ ,. 

I Enrollment Levels 




—I ~ ., ? 

:' ' ■ Program Type 


. :^ - • ' ■ ! 

■ • ■ . ■ i . ■ . ■ 




j Head Start .Non-Head Start 
i ;% of column % o£ column j 


! Total 




100. 0 100.0 * . ! 
(.M-S3) CM-47) : 


" . ; Less than 100 children 




26.3 • 91. 3" 

(N"ll) (:>-^3^ 


. 100 to 300'childreri 




■ '33.9 4.3 


. ■ / 250 CO, 50J children 






■"' / , 500 to 1»000 *;hildren 




18.9 :.i 


/' Over 1^000 




3 .-3' : . 1 



*Three non-Head Start urograms did not report these data.* 



f Table- 4 . 44 . shows the enrollment of handicapped children. The 
frequenc/'of high and low enrollments for handicapped children is 
consistent across program types. However, since the Head Start and 
nbn-Hfa<f Start programs have similar enrollments of handicapped 
children, but the non-Head S%^rt programs have a smaller overall - 
enrollment, then the higher concentration of handicapped children is 
in the non-Head Start programs. This indicates that the non-Head 
St?(rt programs are actually segregated programs with few, if any, 
opportunities for mainstreaming for their . handicapped children . 
This confirms the discussion of the previous section (ATTITUDES , AND 
dHARACTERISTICS OF TEACHERS) in- which average class enrollments 
/CTable 4.35) were shown to be smaller for non-Head Start programs 
and to be comprised almost exclusively of handicapped children. 

TABLE 4.44 

HAND7CAPPED ENROLLMENT LEV ELS BY PROGR.'^M TYPE 

Handicapped Enroliment i . - Program- Type 

. , ' Head Start. ■ Non-Head Start ' 
: 'i o£ column *. ot column 



Total 



100.0 /' , 100.0 



Less than 23 ' '^N^r^ ' 

'-»-fn£;n- 24.5 29,7 

" ^° , (N.13) ,(N-14) 

• - - IS . 9 3.5 

" . - ■ . : . 1.9 ■ :.I . ' 



50 to 100 
100 to 300 
Over 300 



'^Three non-Heaa Start programs did not report these -data . ■ 

Mainstreaming Qptigns , Information on the extent of ^main- 
streaming used by each program was assessed from two sources: pro- 
gram dixecrors who reported on the use of- mainstreaming. throughout 
their program; and the teachers report of whether the handicapped 
child being studied was mainstreamed or not. Table 4.45 presents 
the information reported by program directors on the availability,^ 
?uid use of mainstreaming throughout their programs.. According to 
these directors, all Head Start programs mainstream their handi-. 
capped children while one half the non-Head Start programs 



■ TABLE 4U5 
NATURE OF MAINSTREAMING BY PROGRAM TYPE 



Nature of Mainstream ing 



Total 

Not mainstrcamod 

Mainstreamcti for Non-classroom 
activities ^ 

Mainstrcamod 



Complete mainstroairiinp of handi- 
capped chi Id i nto n t-csul''*r 
clas^roon' [no supportive 
services pro\'idedJ 

Complete mainstrcaminsi of handi- 
capped child into a reijiilar 
classroom with supportive 
assistance provided by a 
specialist 

Compl^tf nainstreamini; of handi- 
cappcbv children in n classroom 
where rJic rep.ular classroom 
teacher and a spcci.il education 
teacher coopcra'tively work with 
allchildron (a tenn arrange- 
ment ")J 

RcvcrscNma ins trcnmins in which ,; 
normal xhildren bocome part of 
a special education class ■ 

Partial ma i^nstrcaninc where 
handicapped childr*?n are in' a 
special ediiq'ation class but go 
to ma ins t reamed classes for one 
or -more regular classroom acti- 
vities 

Handicapped children receive 
services from your program but 
arc not malnstreamed 



Progra;m Type 

Head Start f^on-Hcad Start 

% of Programs ^ of Programs 



100.0 

(N«53) 



100.0 

(N«53) 



100,0 

(N-47) 

56,3 

2.1 

CN«1) 

4 I. .7 . ■ 



% of Tnainstreamcd only for 



each l'ro]L:r:ini"' 



3S,9 
(N-19) 



22.6 
fN-12) 



S.7 

15.1 
(N«8) 



7.6 



.4 0.0 



60,0 
(N-12) 



25.0- 



15.0 
(N-3) 

30.0 
(N-63 



35.0 



■provide mainstreaming. The one half of' the non-Head Start programs 
who do not provide mainstreaming a^e categorical.programs that only 
serve the handicapped. With- 'the exception of one option category, 

'the availability of mainstreaming options are very similar between 
program types, the option/showing a slight difference is the Icwer 
frequency of non-Head Start programs (60%) /Which provide complete 
mainstreaming to the handicapped with as^ instance from a specialist, 
compared, with the ■^higher frequency; for U^id Start- programs. (7 9.3%). 
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The second source of information on mains tr earning is the child's 
teacher. These data are presented in- Table 4.46. According to the 
teachers 98.S percent of all Head Start handicapped children are 
mainstrsamed compared with only 13.3 percent from non-Head Start ' _ 
programs. . ; . . 

TABLE 4 .46 

DISTRIBUTION OF PROGRAaM TYPE BY WHETHER THE CHILD: IS 
MArNSTREAMED--iAS REPORTED BY THE TEACHER 



- - ■ ■ - 

PROGRAM T^YIE ■ \ 


.% of Row 


Ma ins treated | 
% of Row j 


Not 
Ma instr earned 
% of Row 


' Head Start 

j Non-Head Start 


1 


100.0 

(N~429) 

100.0 

\ (N=353) 


98.6 
(N=423) 

13.3 ■ 

(N=47) 


1.4 ' ' 
(N=6) 

86.7 

(N-5;0fi)^^ 



For SGiae reason, mainstreaming' is used by the non-Head Start pro^ 
grams at a considerably lower rate than it is reported to be availN 
able. This may reflect severity level (the more^severely handi- 
capped the child the more difficult to mainstream} or the self 
contained (and probably isolated} nature, of the non-Head Start 
programs-. The non-Head Start programs, as relatively segregated' , 
programs, tend to be housed . in facilities with their own support 
''services. State or ■ community, mental hospitals , for example , have 
little mainstreaming opportunity. 

Table 4.47 presents /the distribution of severity level for 
each- handicapping condition according to whether the'child .is main- 
streamed or not. The percentage .of children in each handicapping-,,, 
condition and at each level of severity who ARE NO T mainstreamed ., . 
(those handicapped- cJaildren who are in self contained or -segregated 
classes) is subtracted from the percentage of children' who ARE, 
mainstreamed. The table shows the differences ' between the percent'. 
- of non-mainstreamed and mainstrfeamed children\for each handicapping 
condition and severity levelP^r negative dif^erence^: (minus) ■ 



TA^SLE 4.4'7 , " ' . ' . ' 

DISTRIBUT]/6n "OF IrtANl'^rCAPPTNG CONDITION EY •SEVERITY OF 
^HANDICiAi* FOR MAmSTR£\Mi.J COMPARED WITH NON MAIN- 
■ 7 s/REAMED CHILDREN* , ' 




JMNDICivrflNC / 
OKDITION / 


'Mild 


StVERITY LBtL OF IWNDICAT 
"Moderate .Severe ' Profrtsu: 


Visually Iiq»aiTtfd 


•i.4 


♦14.1 




♦ 5. J 


Blina / ' 








v> ' 






♦ '>.3 


-1.4 


. -40.:- 


Oe«f. / 








u 


.0' 


♦13.8 


-15.4 


-19.2 


Speech Irnpaircd 




* 6.5 


-4.7 


-16.2 


i^Vmlth ar ?L)c\'clopmcntailv 


■ 

"17.3 


-17.7 - 


-l.l 


' ♦ 1.4 


<Hcnt*l/)r Ret.irdca 

Specific teaming Disability 

Scri^ Ecocionai yi5curbancc 


^19.9 


-U.l 


•0,7 


-4.0 


-9/; 


*ia.2 

-0.5 


"ZZ.l 


•5.3 



/ 



*0^rcent o'£ children, with ".V* iinmlicap who arc nainscrcaned minuss percent ot' 
cUildraa vttli handicap who ar« not minatn'amed. 



. iiidi:cates : that/more children are in segregated setting ; a/positive 

difference (plus) indicates that more children in this ca;t:eog7. are' 

■/. - , / ; • V--.. /' ■ • . 

^l.a^Ln3tr earned,' -/ - 

The table shows that for some handicapping conditions the 
' ieverity le4el and whether the child is mainstreamed or not are 
/highly coiiounded? -Hearing impaired, physically handicapped,, spee.ch 
/.imp„air8d,/and health or developmentally impaired all/show consistent 



confounding, by .severity level and mainstreaming. If all "severely 
hearing paired" ..cas'es. are selected tor special analysis , this , , 
■■- would bye > almost the same as selecting only mainstreamed hearing 
,. impaired \cases and the non-mainstreamed (or profoundly handicapped): 
wouldLtl be included in that selection. Any effects that would be 
^ ident/ified could not clearly be attributed to the level of severity 
of tAe child, since the, effects may also be the result of being 
enrjlied ii^ a mainstream program. 

/ While \i-t is important" to distinguish between the effects of . 
'p^grams, tie effects of -mainstreaming , and the effects of JLevels 
o4 severity A to a certain extent these effects cin only/ be- esti-' 



/ 



^ated from th^e. given data. -Since, .ijiainstreamxng' is., co'nf ound^d , by;. 
•/• 

L 
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■program ty^e. (981 o£ all Head Start programs mainstream their, chil- 
dren compared with only 13% of ron-Head Start progtam's) , main^treaim- 
ing "itself -must be considered" as a treatment effect which is'pres.ent 
in Head Start and absent in 'non-Head Start programs. ' .„ 

Also, -evidence of small..dev.'.ati-ons tends'to "confirm e'arlier - 
suspicions of some operational difficulty/ with the .conce^pt of _ 
"severity." For example ,^ Table. 4. 47 shows that most "mildly 
learning disabled" are in seg?:egated settings while most ^'moderately 
learning disabled" are in mainstream classes, "As discussed pre- 
viously, level of severity was ascertained via teacher j udgment , and 
it can be expected that the critTerion referent for severity level 
•^^or mainstreameS teachers is different from teachers in a segre- . 
gated setting. In other words, a teacher in a. mainstream setting 
could be' expect'ed"^ to rate the severity level of a. given child dif- ■ 
ferentiy from the severity level/rating assigned to the same- child ' 
by-^a teacher in .a' segregated set'ting. The'se variables (which show 
-evidence 'of confounding) must be. carefully considered in coriductlng 
between- group comparisons, and may deserve special posttegt consid-- 
erations . • 

Curriculum . Table 4.45 shows that the percentage of programs 
electing to use standardized curriculae is similar for both Head 
Start and non-Head Start/Tprograms (69.8% and 72,3% irrespective ly);- 
However,, the non-Head. Start programs appear to have . many more 
standardized curriculae available to .choose from. While the 
Peabody was; selected /oy comparable percentages from both programs 
(72. 9'% and 67.7% respectively) the non-He'ad St.^rt. -programs have mucl 
higher selection ra'tes for an ot'her curricular- choices (with the 
notable exception of the LAP-C) .- Overall, it appear<s that the 'Head. 
Start ..programs must make decisions -concerning curriculum selection 
from a much smaller poor.of curriculum resources.' While '*not im- ^ 
portant to statistically control for, this information may be im- •. 
poi-t-ant in- analyzing and interpret ing . the final study findings. • 



TABLE 4,4.8 , 
TYPE OF tliRRXCULUM BY PROGRAM TYPE 



/ - 



Ciirr iciiLum 



Tonal \ . 

Do not use any stftndaTcJiicd" . 

curi-iculum With .handicapped 
Use stardardiscd curriculum of one 

or more kind? 



Portage . - 

Peabody^ " / ^ 

Learning .vccomjft ishment Profile 

CuTriculum \ ^ 
Cognitive CYpsVlanti) 

Montessor i 

Pros tig 

Otfter Type 



HeaJ Start 


Non-ilcad /t^^*" 


t bf Column 


< J of Co limh 


100. 0 ' 


100.0 • 




fN=47 , 


30.: 


27.7 


(N«16) 


CN"13) 


69.3 


72.3 


(N«37) 




- ' of Pro.crams Osinj; 


Standardised 


.Curricul;in , ^or 


Snch Procram- 


29.7 


solo ' 




(N-i:.> - 


72 . 9 




(N-27) 


- ,(N-:3) 


4S.9 


52.4 


' (N=i7) 


(N-in 


■ 10.8 


i 5,9 


CN-4) 




10.8 


' 26.5 


.-CM-4) 




S.4 '\ . 


55,9- 




CN-19) 


24.3 


58:3 


.... 


CN-20) 



Adjunctive Program Varig.bles l 
Certain variables are important to succe'ssful progress of .the 
child,, but which are . indirectly related to direct services provided 
to the child by the program. These include parent participation, 
training needs , and the coordination of other services/ , - 

ParenjL Participation in Program Activi1:'ies . ^ Table 4.49 shows., 
the extent" of parent 'paTticipat ion in:, the activitie^s- of the. pro- . 
granis: -r^^able Aj^in the Appendix presents the type^s of activities 
parents ^ticiJ^ak-4ii by program type'^^ 'There 'are no substantial . 
differences, in the extent of particpatlon by type of .pro-gram nor in 
the types, of activities' (see appendix). - .While this variable can :te' 
ignored for purposes, of between- group- compafrisons , it may ,be import- 
ant in eximiniijg within group progress and differential effects of 
parent involvement efforts across programs. It is typical that, 
extensive parent invoivement is^a goal of many preschool programs. 
To, the extent- that pr6gTes,| towards •* such a goal is important to 
assess.,, then, pretest -posttest comparison withilti groups may be : ; • 
important. ' ' » „ ' 
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TABLE 4.49 ' j 

.EXTENT OF PARENT PARTICIPATION BY PROGRAM. TYPE 



& ■ 







Extent of !*art ic ipation - 

• 


Propram 'Type 

ficad Start Noh-Hcad '^t.;rt 
of Column ^^of CoUn-n ; 


Total ^ 


1 00. n / 100.0 o 1 


No Participation 


.i5.C , .-^2.6. 

(N"=«150) - (N-«ll.-| 


1 to 5 hours jfcr month ^ % 


57.5 '40.5 

(V-161) (.S-145^ 


2 to 3 hours per week 


16.1 18.1 
rN-69) . (N-i'64) 


4 or more hours -per vfeek 


11.4 3.8 

.. (N;-491 ... (N-3n 



• S taff for the. Handicapped Child and Training Requx ments of. 
Pr ograS The purposes for, which staff 'are employed and their ovm 
perceived, needs determined ,. to^ a large, extent , Ihservice tra.ining 
requirements o,£ the -programs. Tatle 4^.50 shows., that progr.ams who 
empi»07 staff exclusiveiy . for working with the handicapped are 
primarily non-Head - Stuart programs : , . ' ■ 

- ■ TABLE 4. 50 ■ ' ' ' ' . 

PROGRAMS EMPLOYING STAFF 'EXCLUSIVELY FOR, THE HANDICAPPED ONLY 



Staff Employed for Handicapped 
Only, 


Program 

HeJid St^nrt 
5 of Programs 


Type ^ . 1 

NOn-Hoad St.'j*;t • 
% 0 f ' Prccrnni'-: ] 

- — ' ~i 






Total 

y 

Full-time teachers 


100.0 
■ , CN*»55) 


if>r,.r 

. (:>4r)- 






r.N'»i4) 


82.9 






Part-time teachers 


2t.3 

rN«l3) 


42.6. / 






Full-time resources staff 


4^.2 

C.N-2S> 


: {.N«24) 


- 

■ 




Part-time resourc'e staff: 


43.4- 


59. f» 
{N-2S) 


• 




Volunteers 


•24.5 . , . 
(N-13) . 


44." 


i ' 




No Staiff employed for the ■ 
Handicapped ONLY 


22.6 


. 12. S 


i 

1 





82.9 percent employ fiilTtimrtieac^^^^^ re- 
source staff compared with ' 26 ".U percent and 47 '.2. p.ercent^TsjJec— 
tively for Head Start programs . This, might initially suggest that 
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the non- Head Start programs . are larger, service more\ Children , and 
have larger staffs which are supported by larger budg\ets. However, 
as discussed previously they tend to have small enrollments and be 
funded at lower rates. The higher rate, of fuLltime staff for the 
handicapped confirms previous findings that these programs are more 
oriented to only handicapped children. 

The finding is. substantiated again from perceived training /'"■ 
needs of the staff (Table "f. 51) . Major differences in perceived' 
needs are in the areas of theory- and practice of mainstreaming and 
in the understanding of handicapping conditions. Head Start 
teachers more frequently indicate training needs in these"^ areas (65% 
and 73%) compared with non-Head Start teachers (34% and 26%).. 
Considering the education and specialization areas (Tables 4.29 and 
4.30) the needs identified in these "special education areas" are; 
certainly appropriate for Head "Start personnel who have very little,, 
if any, special education training'. 

■ " ' . TABLE 4.51 

DISTRIBUTION GF PROGRAM TYPE BY PREFERRED. TRAINING NEEDS 



Prot'crrcd Training Seeds 



\ Program Ty\)c 

Head Start .N'on-Hcyd St.nrt 

% of Row "5 -of tow 



^.J ; Total 

^ Knowledge of IL-ad f^tart Performance 
Standards * 

Classroom Mana^jetnent 

Irxiividualizcd fnstniction 

Preparaljon of individualized 

Leamiiip Objectives ; 

Working ^^^:h Parents . j 

Scratcsies to Recruit Hnndicnppcd 
Children 
I Scrcehi'ia r:nu \ss(:sr.ment 

i Theory* p-nd i'rnctice of >binstre:ininc ■/ 

i . ■ " : 

{ Spocif-ic Tr.Tininc :*6r ilandicappcd . 

j Ccnditiont^ \ [ 
4~"Under5t.'mdir,«*--^Jand tcsppi nirCond i^ton.=^ ^" 



j Other 

I : 



4.1,3 



45,1' 
45,3 
55.1 

f:>ii3) 

54,0 
(•>1U) 



EKLC 



' \ 4.69 



Related services . Many services provided to the child are not 
provided directly by the preschool program in which, the . child, is 
enrolled. Table 4.5 2 shows that approximately one third of the 
children sampled receive additional services (33.1% of Head Start 
and 28.0% of non-Head Start). To the extent that these services 

TABLE 4.5 2 

DISTRIBUTION OF PROGRAM TYPE AN^ CHILDREN 'IVHO . RECEI\^ ADDITIONAL 
SERVICES BEYOND THOSE PROVIDED' BY THE PROGRAM 



Receive \klitio(ul Scrvicen 


ProRTM Type ^• 
it.-Hi Sr.itt non-Jk-.tJ st.irt 
: of rchiiin ' of liolu^i 


No 


5J.1 

bb.i 7:.;} 
_ _ .. _ , . — 1 


TOTAL 


lon.o \ lf>0-0 . 



facilitate child growth and development those children receiving 
services may experience special effects of these treatments. It 
is possible that these related treatment effects might ^'obs cure more 
direct program related effects. 

Table 4.53 presents information on the types of services 
typically coordinated by programs. All of the^ services appear to 
be utilized and coordinated equally by both Head Start ; and non-Head\ ■ 
Start programs with the exception of those services oriented pri- 
marily to the poverty populations (food commodities, food stamps, 
medicaid, ani special purpose agencies). . As expected those -are 
used more frequently by Head Start programs ,. and confirms previous 
findings that the population serv,ed by the two programs are markedly 
different in terms' of needs and ^resources . . 

... ■■■/'■■ ■ ■. ■ 



■ TABLE 4.53 . • 
COORDINATION OF>SERVICES BY PR0GRAJ4 TYPE 



Agency or Service Coordination 
Occurs With . 



Private practitioner/consultant 

•J 

Fiospital 

Health clinic or department (|xiblic or 
state) 

Mental health clinic or "depArtrcent Cpubiic) 

or state) 
Medicaid 

Food Stnntps Program 
Food Coimiodi ties 

Special Purpo*;e Agencies (Uastcr Seal, 
Cripplc^J Children Association, etc.) 

Planned Parenthood 

Family counseling agencies , 

Day Care Piogram 

Other Head Start prog-ranis 

University affiliated facilities 

Other 



' Program Type 

Head Start .Von-Head Start 

\ of Programs % oY Propprams 



36.8 
(N»46) 

73.6 
(N-39) 

92.5 

92.5 
(N-49) 

79.3 ■ 
(N-42) 

69.S 

(N-37) 

3S.9 
(N»19) 

.L'4,9 
- (N-45) 

45.3 
(N-24) 

69. S 
(N-.37) 

56.6 
(N.30)^ 

17 A 

■ (N«41) 

79.3 
(N-42) 

45.3 

■ (N«Z4) 



IN«47) 



82. 9- 
(N'«39) 

63.9 
CN-'SO) , 

85.1 ■ 
(N'«40) 

78.7 / 
CN*37) 

44.7- ■ 
(N-21) 

19.2 ' 

; (N-9) 

17.0 " 

68.1 
(N-32) 

25.5 
(NM2) 

72.3 . 
(N*34) 

57.5 
(N-27) 

53.2 
(NfZS) 

76.6 
(N'38) 

38.3 
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Sununaify and Recoimendatio ns 

Review of these demographic program characteristics and advanc 
tive program variables confirms previous indications that the two 
program types are very different, both in terms of the populations 
served and in terms' or the specific nature of the programs them- 
selves.. The following conclusions require analytic considerations: 

- " • . ' The mains treaming effort' for handicapped children is 
confounded with program type. 

• . Severity level' is : 

' 1.- . confounded with mains treaming and with program 
.... . - type ; ■ . ) ' , ^ ■ 

2. of suspedt validity. ■ 

• Dramatic differences in several variables confirm dif- 
ferences in the scope and focus ofprograms and m the 

' identified primary service populations: . 

1. budget differences reflect,' differ ing levels ;; .,• ' 
of support;. , •• 
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2. curriculum resources var>- markedly by program 
type; 

3. perceived training needs , service coordination, and 
staffing patterns consistently indicate different 
service populations; 

4. enrollment ratios. of handicapped to non-handicapped 
children confirm differences in populations served. 

One major objective of the study is to provide comparative judgements 
on the effects of Head St-art and non-Head Start programs Cand, where - 
possible, a non- served group) . To enable this type of comparison 
some special statistical and design considerations are necessary: 

• . In afder'^or the effects of. severity level to be 

statistically controlled for (eliminating one major 
confounding variable), valid- estimates must be 
obtained. As stated earlier in- this chapter, post- 
test" 'data collection verify handicap severity. 

•• • Analysis' alternatives will be designed which allow 
for the anticipated difficulties in conducting _ all 
of the planned comparisons between groups. This 
could include: . 

1 ' Corduc ting extensive within- groups analyses and - . 
making certain between-groups . comparisons on a 
conceptual basis only with little Cor no) direct _ 
statistical comparisons;. 

2. Utilizing covariates Cand, where possible, allow- 
in.^ a single variable to serve as a "proxy for 
a Iroup of variables) to statistically equalize 
groups . 
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CLASSROOM INTEGRATIQN • . 

The Prescott- SRI Child Observation System was selected to be 
used in collecting data related to a major outcome variable of the 
study: children's behav^ior and social interactions. This variable 
was specified as a possible indicator of the impact a Head Start 
or non-Head Start program may have upon the handicapped children it* 
serves. Additionally, the measure provided data which helped to 
describe the differ ential treatment ^effects of programs . "For 
example, different types of programs may enable or encourage 
different kinds of child behaviors to occur' at different freqiien- ' 
cies. These differences in rates of occurrence may be related to 
program variables, such as pupil/teacher, ratio or the ratio of 
handicapped to non- handicapped, children in a given class. These 
observation data were recorded. on all 782 laandicapped children in . 
the Head Start and non-Head Start samples as well as a group. of 219 
non- handicapped children. 

The purpose of this section is to describe the procedures 
utilized in reducing the number of variables to be considered for 
analysis and to identify group differefices between the Head Start 
and non-Head Start study samples for the Prescott-SRI data. As 
previously discussed, it is important to identify any pre-existing 
group differences so that statistical or methodological techniques 
can be utilized to control for these differences. This section in- 
cludes a brief description of the observation instrument, a review 
cf decisions related to analysis, a description of group differences 
by certain key variables, and a discussion of proposed data reduc--. 
tion t-echniques. ^ 
D escription of the Prescott-SRI Child Observation 'S tem 

This observation system is used to record the n^- .are and kind 
of aqtivities and social interactions in which children enr .ge 
with:i^ preschool environment. , The Prescott-SRI Child Observa- 

tdon ucm is an especially complex and comprehensive system which' 
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requires coding a specific child's (focus child) behavior every 12 
seconds during two separate 20-ininute observation periods. The 
coding of ^child behaviors on. the. Pr escott- SRI occur s - across three 
dimensions of behavior: 

1. child activity codes 

2. object of the child's attention 

3. activity continuity. 

1. The child activity codes contain four broad areas, each of 
which is considered as a continuum of possible categories. The' 
four areas are: > • 

• I - Integrates : Codes in this category were used, to 
Fecord active involvement with tasks or social situa- 
tions. The target child accompl ished this by continu- 
ing activities, structuring a task, studying a prob- 
lem, or acting creatively. 

o T - Thrusts/Initiates : Codes in this category were 

used to record behavior initiated by the focus child., 
fox example, selecting an activity; asking for com- 
fort , reassurance , or recognition; asking questions; 

giving information; or stating preference. 

.1 . - 

« R - Receives : Codes in this category were used' to 
record inputs to the child and his/her reaction to 
inputs for which a response was expected. Inputs, 
included statements of, information, questions about , 
facts, invitations to relate to others. / 

« D - Defends. Responds : Codes in this category re- 
flected avoiding or ignoring, crying ,. anger , defend- 
ing rights, and asserting ownership. 

Within the continuum of possible categories for these four 
areas, there are 54 child activity codes. These child activity 
-codes are presented in Table A6 in the appendix. Most of the child ■ 
codes can be further specified in terms of the object of the focus 
child's attention (object code) and an index of continuity for the 
focus child's activity (continuity code). For example,, if the focus 
child continues the activity of stringing beads, this would be 
coded "I2C-E-0..!' The "I2c" child code identifies .bead stringing as 



a closed, s. : -ctured activity. The "E" refers to the focus of the 
child's attention (in. this case the beads) which is designated as 
the "environment." The code "0" indicates that the child's activity 
is ongoing because in this situation there is continuity to the bead 
stringing behavior. ' / 

2. The object of a focus child's attention was designated by 
separate codes: / 

• A - an adul t 

• C - another child; 

o . G - a group of children with or without adults; 

• D - a handicapped child or group, of children including 
one or more handicapped children; 

• E - environment . 

3. Activity continuity was a final area in which the continuous 
nature of a child's behavior was examined. Activity continuity 
referred to -whether the focus child was_ involved in an activity 
designated as new or ongoing, or whether the child was returning to 
a previous activity, or was. not involved in any activity at all. 

In addition, for some of the "Receives" (R) codes it was possible to 
record the focus child ' s response tc the -stimuli. For example, if 
another child asKs the focus child if s/he would like a cracker; and 
the focus child says, "no, thank you," the activity would-be coded 
"R^-C-O-y." The"R2" indicates that the focus child received/ an 
offer to share and the "C" designates that this offer was fr/om 
another child. If this has happened during snack time the "0" 
could refer to the fact that snack was an ongoing activity. The 
"7" identifies "no, thank you" as an active and appropriate response, 
to the offer. 
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These three behavior dimensions are represented in the recording 
booklet as illustrated >>^low: 

1. 2. 3. 4..: 



Ind. 
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. 1. = Child Activity Codes 

2. = Object Codes 

3 . = Continuity codes 

The final- column (4) is for the recording of the specific child 
response, if applicable. 

For standardized recording observers were provided with a 
^beeper timed at 12 second intervals to signify recording points. In 
addition,, at. the end of each 20-minute observation period, the 
observer completed an 11- item summary of more general behaviors dis^ 
played during. the 20 minutes. (Table A5 in the appendix presents 
the summary coding forms.) The items cavered in the summary coding 
included: 

• pr ogr am s t rue tur e 

^'^^ child's interaction and level of involvement 

with handicapped and non-handicapped children, and 
adults ' 

• focus child's affect. 

In-summary, every 12 seconds,* child activity data were coded by 
frame in the Prescott-SRI scoring booklet. Each frame included:. 

• child activity code 

• object code 

/ • continuity code 

• response code, .if applicable. 
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For each 20 minute observation period observers coded approximately 
100 frames of child- behavior . Two 20-minute periods M^rere required 
for each child included in the. study sample. The P rescott-SRI pro^ 
vided 54 different child a>.tivity codes," 5 object codes, 4 continuity 
codes, and 4 response codes which were utilized in recording .the 
focus child's activities and interaH:t ions within the program environ- 
ment . There are a large number of possible permutations, of thes<^ 
child behavior codes (approximately 780. valid combinations). This 
large volume of variables must he reduced to a more manageable num- . 
ber . 

* Issues of Data Analysis and Reduction 

Because the Prescott-SRI is being used both as a secondary 

— ■ ■ \ 

dependent variable to show the effects of program treatments on 
certain child beha^ ^rs, and. also a5 an independent .variable to 
show the extent to which certain child behaviors can affect .growth 
and development (as measured by the Alpern-Boll ) , there are four 
ijpecif ic issues for consideration. 

1, Reduction of ''the large quantity of observation codes 
to a small gi'^oup (or a single indicator.) * 

2.. Identification of child codes which distinguish 
between program types. 

3. Identification of similarities and differences in 
the nature and types of activities for observation 
codes . . , 

4, Adequacy of reliability from observer to observer 
or session to session. 

Subsample of ^^Normal^* Children 

In addition to the child code observation data which were 
collected on the; handicapped Head Start and non-Head Start samples, 
the same kind cf observation d'ata was collected on. a sample of non-. 
handicapped chi-/dren. Thd'purpose of these data were to provide a 
reference group for the frequency counts of each behavior and also 
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to enable the developinent o£ an 'interval measure.' These data were 
considered as a normative "frame of reference for rates of child 
behaviors exhibited by non- handicapped ("normal") children. In 
addition this "normative" sample was used' to create standardized . 
scores. . . ' 

., D ata Reduction 

Data collected utilizing the Prescott- SRI , yielded over 780 
•specific individual variables which relate to the nature and'extent 
.of social interactions and. behaviors of handicapped children with 
their handicapped peers, normal peers', and adults. Since it is 
not feasible to utilize each individual variable, and since the 
measure, of behaviors is in the form of frequency counts, there^are 
two major data reduction tasks: 

1. Reduce the quantity of variables, - 

2. Modify the nature of the measure for comparison 
purposes. . . ~ ' 

Key Variables : The first, step in the process of identifying key 
variables in order to reduce the quantity of variables was to review 
"the frequency distribution for all coded frames. These frames in- _ 
eluded all child activity, continuity, and object codes which were 
recorded for each child in the sample. If the rate of occurrence " 
of any ch.ild "behavior code was, 100 or greater, that particular code 
a/a.~ retained for the next variable reduction step. • Child behavior 
codes with frequency" counts, of less than 100 were eliminated from 
consideration for the following reasons: (1) low- frequencies were 
not sensitive to change, and (2) inclusion of low frequencies of 
child behavior codes could cause the data to be especially vulner- 
able to any systematic bias which might exist. 

A total of 87 child behavior codes occurred with a frequency 
of 100 or more times. . These 87 behavior codes were further 
examined by handicapping condition because it was felt that the Low' 
incidence handicaps (discussed previously) may be represented by 



behavior codes with relati'srely low frequencies, (between 500 and 100 
total frequency count). In examining the frequency of child 
behavior codes by handicapping condition three primary criteria were 
considered for retaining a child behavior code': . 

fl) A high frequeiicy of occurrence of the child 

behavior , code (codes appear ing 1,000 times or 
more) • 

(2) ',. Evidence that the rate of^v^occurr ence. of the 

„ - ' beha^vior code A'-aried by handicapp^ing condition. 

(3) . Evidence that the frequency cf a given behavipr 
^ - or that differences between handicapped groups 

was conceptually logical.. • 

These are not jnutually exclusive cr iter ia . If 'only one of the 
' criteria was met, or if there seemed to be a logical explanation 
(why- blind children exhibited a specif ic behavior more frequently 
than children with other kinds of ..handicapping conditions, for 
examTDJe) then the child behavior code could/still be selected for 
further analysis. Since blind and deaf ' children were .less likely 
than other .handicapped children to he involved In group activities 
where passive attention was demonstrated (listening to a story 
being read to a group, of listening to a record or tape) , several 

behavior codes for these ibw' incidence groups were in fact re- 

' r ■ ■ 

tained . / . ' ■ 

After application of these'proceciures and criteria, a total of • 
44 child activity and object codes were retained. These behavior 
codes either otcurred with sufficient frequency, showed differences 
in frequencies by handicapping conditions , or were consistent with 
the general body of knowledge about behaviors c " children with 
specific handicapping conditions. These' selected codes are dis- 
cussed In more detail later. 

Comparability : Because the child observa tion. data collected by 
rhis.' instrument is. a frequency count for specific coded behaviors, 
the data are- ohlv meaningful relative to the frequency .counts for 

■ . \ / ■ . " ' ■ .. . .-4.79 ■' - ■ ' < 



the same behavior code by other children. The transformation o£ 
these data to standardized scores also allows the dat^ to more 
easily accommodate the analysis requirements.. The. complex path 
analysis model (proposed^ in Chapter 1) requires the use of an 
interval rmeasure, and the transformation satisfies the requirements 
better than other alternatives .V In order to insure comparability 
of the frequency counts (across behavior codes,. and across other 1 
vaTiables as' v/ell' as other children)./ and in order, to better meet 
the needs of the path analysis model , the frequency -counts were . 
transformed. into standardized (Z) scores. Each frequency score was 
transformed using, the formula for- a standardized sco?re: / ■ ' 

Z = X-X ^ F r.eqiiencv Score -- Mean Erequenc^ 
^ '' Standard Deviation . " 

Because the'study population represents a restricted range in at , 
lea^f one known assessment area, it is highly probable that some - 
c£ the behaviors bfeing observed for bythe Pr escott-SRI represent 
areas where the range ' restrict ion issue would b.e a problem.'. - (The 
- problems with respect to range restrictions have been discussed - 
'previously in Chapter 3 and will -not be reviewed here.) However, " 
to avoid the-Vange restriction probieiu with these data ,- and also, m 
order to reference the "frequency counts'" to some standard, the Z 
score transformat-ion was conducted with data -from a sample of non- 
handicapped children, , The mean and standard deviation. of each 
selected observation code from the -non-handicapped sample were 
U3%d to transform the frequency count for each haiiddcapped child, 
into a' standardized Z' score, s The modified equati-on ;, is : •■ . ..J 

1 , J - ■ . Standard L ition 

(for specific behavior co'Jej < r^^^^ non-handicapped samplej , 



While dummy var^iables can be used for categorical variables or 
essentially non-continuous data^ . they become, cumbersome to the 
analysis effort when' more than . two_ or, three are u5ed., / 



To insare that the '*nori-handicagped sample*' mast closely approxi- 
mated. the full range o£ frequency counts for every selected -observa- 
tion code a small sample of handicapped' children i^rere included in . 
'this reference sample. Twe'nty- f our children were randomly selected 
rrom" the pretest data bv handicapping condition in^^proport ion -to 
the incidente of that handicapping condition in the general popula- 
tion (6 spee'ch impair,ed, 4 mentally^retarded, 1 visually impair ed 
tor example). - \ 

.. T^hxs transformation of the data prpvides a standardized ' score, 
for each observation code which reflects. the performance of the 
handicapped child in reference to , the non-handicapped sample and 
also' allows for comparability across ^behavior codes and other key 
var/ables such as handicapping coildition. The transfp'rmat ion also 
better meets the needs of the analysis models. - /- 

/ . ■/■* . ' ' 

bj:fferences Between Programs ... ^ / 

/ '■ The Prescott 'SRI contains' over 7 6 ^usa.ble co"des for describing 
^4he' behavior of 'tlie observed^ child in the program ehvironmenr . As 
/previously discussed, there are identifiable differences between 
Head Start and non-Head Start programs with respe.ct to certain 
variables which .can be expected. to contribute to possible differences 
in the program environments. The l^vel of education and' salary of 
the 'teachers., for example, ifiay result in tieactLers who structure 
their classrooms differently, encourage different = levels of in- 
depekden'Ce on the parr of the child, or allow differing' levels of 
adult-child interactions. ' An important diffe;g!ence in the pro-grams ;r 
which has already been 'partially d^iscussed is- the mainstream nature * 
of the Head Start pi^ogi*ams. compai'e.4 with the more, restrictive \„ , 
"special education'' emphasis of the non-Heacl Start programs. The 
hbv.y Hesid Start' classrooms. " are' comprised predominately, of handicapped 
children and there vis little o;pp.ortunity f or child- to-child inter- 
actions of a mainstream nature in these . programs . Because the 
Prescpt.t-SRI conta/ins codes for obs*erving the. frequency of interac- 
tion between haridicapped and non- handicapped children., and because 



the availability of non- handi capped children differs so strongly 
(Head. Start programs have many' more non-handicapped' children avail- 
able) , there is a strong indication to believe that the child inter- 
action frequencies for some codes will vary substantially. 

' To examine this possibility 'another discriiiiinant analysis was 
conducted using the 44 selected codes and the seven summary codes. 
The purpose was to examine|the ability of the. data to differentiate 
between Head-'^tart and non, i- Head Start programs, The results of 
•this analysis are presented in Table 4. 54 /and show that the result- 
ini discriminant function predicts membership "in program type, 
with 8 5.6 percent-/ accuracy. This suggests that programs do ; 
have substantial differences in .the frequency of occurrence of 
certain observed behaviors. the -discriminant function" reduces 
Wilks ' Lambda to .4-704 , indicati.ngy.very good discriminating power , . 
and includes twenty- s.ix ,of the possible fifty-one codes (44 pre- 
selected codes and 7 -.summary- codes) . The canonical correlation. o£ 
r = .728 -is very high and explains over half of the variance 
(55.1%) for membership in program type. ' c. 

While the discriminate -'function .included 26 of the observation 
"code-s, only the -first 12 meet the a prior limits for inclusion ^. 

• (significance of cha^fge" lay ' adding the. variable <. 000) . The inclu- 
sion of the other 1^ variables to' the func-t ion .-only reduces Wilks' 
Lanbda frOm .4905 to .4704, adding very little power to -the, function 
at the cost of more than doubling the number of variables used in . 
the equation. ' ; 



.^C^rected for unequal n per clas.sification group, 
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TABLE 4.54 



DISCRIMINATE FUNCTION TO PREDICT TYPE OF PROGRAM 
iMEMBERSHIP FOR SRI CODES 



Variables 



Statistic 



Wilks' 
Lamba 



Significance 



Standardized 
Discriminate 
Coefficients 



Significance of 
Change by Adding 
This Variable 



1 • 


NTS 


<7 

Cm ' 




X 




M 

4 • 




S • 


2T4 D 


6. 


ZR3 A7 


7 . . 


ZI6B £ 


8.' 


" ZOBJA 


9. 


ZldC E 


10. 


ZR73 C5 


11 « 


ZCHLDCUR 


1 Z\ 


ZIoB A 


13. 


NT 7 


14 . 


ZI6C D 


IS. - 


2I6B C 


16. 


ZT4' C 


17. 


NT4 


18. 


h4B E 


19. 


NT6 ^ " 


20. 


ZRSB A 


21. 


ZI2C E 


22. 


2I4A E 


23. 


ZR7B C7 


24. 


III' G 


25. 


2C0NTIN0 


26. 


NT 2 



344.128 
146.838 
30.007 
17.460 
10.141 
8w327 
6.792 
6.842 
7.093 
6.747 
5.999 
7.400 
•4 535 
3.609 
2.8 54 



218 ' 

a 2 

715 
209 
814 
195 
718 
392 
148 
353 
574" 



0.6938 
0.5838 
0.5621 
D.5294 
O. 5226 
0. 5170 
0.5125 
0.5080 
0.5034 
0.4990 
0.4952 
0.4904 
0.4876 
0.4853 
0.483~5 
0.4814 
0.4799 
0.4737 
0.4773 
0.4762 
0.^748 
0.4737 
0.4729 
0.4721 
0.4-^13 
0.4703 



<.O01 ^ 

<.pci^ 

"^</001 
<.001 

< .001 
<.001 
<.Q01 
'<.001 ' 
<.001 
<.001. 
<i001 
<.001 
<.001 
<.001 
<.001 
<.001 - 

<.ooi- 

<.001 
<.001 
<.001 
<.001 
<.001 
c.OOl 
<.0C1 

< ,001 
^.001 



0.4209 
0.5429 
0-1863 
0.1458 
0.0919 
0.1203 
0.0799 
0»3?37 

' 0.203S 
0.0P2 

, 0.2161 
0-1027 



Not reported 
because $igni'- 
ficance of 
Change >.001 



Wilks' Lambda » 
C^ii Squared » 
Significance 

Cafiohical Correlation 



.4704 
a.4S4 
<.000 



<.000 
<,000 . 
<.000 
<.000 
<iO00 
<.000 
<.000 
<.000 
-<.000 

. <.oop 

<.000 

<-000. 
.001 
.001 
.001- 
.001 
.001 
.001 
.001 
.001 
.001 
.OOi 
.001 
.GCl 
.001 
.001 



.728 

.5309 or 53.1^ 



variance explained 







Actual Membership 


Predicted 

Non-Head Start 
% of Row 


Membership 

Head Start 
% of Row 






Non-Head Start 


81. D 

rN»239} . 


18.1 

(N-('-4) i 






Head 5tart 


11.4 
(N*49) 


S8.6 

(M-3B0) 



.Percent correctlv classi,fied (corrected for unequal group size") ' 35. 6: 
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The 12 child code variables identified by the discriminate 
function are summarized in Table 4.55. For purposes o£ clarity the. 
description of the code variables also reflect the directionality 
of differences between prograns. Tables 4.56 and 4,57 present 
the mean scores (standardized Z scores) by program type for all 
of the key object-continuity codes and for the key child activity 
codes respectively (44 all total) . These tables better illustrate 
differences in mean frequencies for these behavior codes. ■ To 
the extent that mean frequencies are different from zero they 
also provide a referent with respect to the non-handicapped popula- 
tion. A superficial review shows that child behavior codes for 
the nori-kead Start programs more often have large differences 
from zero than do Head Start programs- (38 codes compared with 
& respectively). In general, this indicates that the frequency of 
these behaviors for handicapped children in Head Start more nearly 
.approximates the frequency. of occurrence for non-handicapped chil- 
dren tjian does, the frequency of occurrence for children' in non- 
Head Stlrt programs. In other words, the Head Start handicapped;" 
childreri are more like the non- handicapped sample (with., respect to 
these 4^ identif led" var iabi es) than they are the non-Head Start 
sample. \. 

Thtee dimensions were evident within the Prescott-SRI child 
behavioi codes that were identified by the discriminant function 
as differentiating between types of programs . - These dimensions are. 

class composition (child/teacher ratio and handi-. 
capped to non- handicapped ratio), . ■ ■ 

classroom activity structure (open, closed), 
• social integration of handicapped children (main- 
streaming) . , 

These three dimensions are interrelated and it is. not possible 
.to explain the frequency of specific child behaviors strictly in 
terms of any one of these dimensions. . Hov;ever , in some cases, a 



4,55: SELECTED PRESCOTT-SRI CHILD CODES 



Prescott-SRi 
Child Code 



Description of Code 



NTS 



OBJC 



OBJD 



CONTINN 



T4 .D 



R3 A7 



I6B E 



OBJA 



.I6C E 



R7P CS 



CKLDCDR 



I6B A 



Head Start handicapped children. are less often 
involved in interactions or tasks with other 
handicapped children. 

Handicapped children in Head Start more often 
receive from or give .attention to non-handicapped 
children 

Handicapped children in non-Head Start programs 
more often receive from or give attention to 
other handicapped children or groups including 
handicapped children. 

In Head Start programs fewer frames were recorded 
\ in which handicapped children were involved in 
\\ew tasks or activities* 

■ \ •• ■ . 

Handicapped children in Head Start programs g^ive 
fewer general informant ional comments to their 
handicapped peers. 

Head Start handicapped children receive less 
adult help with tasks (^'hile responding appropri- 
ately) than do handicapped children in non-Head 
Start programs." 

Handicapped children in non-Head Start programs 
are less likely to be involved in open-ended 
expressive group activities with attention 
focused on an object than are Head Start handi- 
capped children* 

The attention of handicapped children in' Head 
Start is less often directed at adults than is 
the attention of handicapped children in ncn-^ 
Head Start programs. 

Head Start handicapped children are not often 
involved in structured group activities, with, 
objects as the foci of their attention than are 
handicapped children in non-Head Start programs. 

Head Start handicapped children receive more 
playfur intrusions to which they respond do.fen- . 
sively than do handicapped in non-Head Start 
programs ► 

Handicapped children in Head Start receive less 
input than do the hand icappcd focus children in - 
non-Head Start programs. 

Head Srart handicapped are involved loss fre- 
quently in open-ended expressive group activitlr^s 
with their attention directed at adults than are 
handicapped children in non-Head Start programs. 



TABLE 4.56: 2* SCORES FOR PRESCOTT-SRI OBJECT AND CONTINUITY CODE 
' VARIABLES 



PRESCOTT- 
SRI 

" CODE. . ' 


CHILD ACTIVITY CODE DESCRIPTIONS 


NON-HEAD START 


. ■ { 

HEAD START i 


'^'^ — . — > ' 

OBJA ^* . 


Suioination' of all frames in which 
the focus ^child* s attention v/as 
directed at an adult 




0.236 


OBJC 


Summation of all frames in which 
the focus child's attention was 
directed at another child 


- 1.070 


^ 0.126 


OB JE 


Summation of all frames in v/hich 
foctis child's attention was 
direcued at sorae object 


- 0,407 


- 0.222 . 


OBJG 


Summation of all frames in which - 
focus child* s attention was. 
directed at a group 


- 0.312 


.0.135 } 


OBJD 


Summation, of all frames ^-in which 
focus child's attention was 
direc'-ted at a handicapped child 
or group including a handicapped • 
child 


,^ ' 1.789 


"0.003 


CONTINN 


Summation of all frames in. which 
the focus child. engaged in a new 
activity 


0.245 


- 0.030 




Summation of all frames in which 
~ the focus- child continued in- 
volvement in activity or inter- 
action 


- 0. 299 


- 0.163 


CONTlNNA 


Summation of all frames in which 
the foc-Js child is not involved 
in a specific task or activity 


0.1S2 

^- . . . • 


0.085 



Frequency counts for each . variable. v^e^Jtransformed to ^ . 
standardized sctn^es for, ea^e^^^^gS^^^^^ 

. This transformatioir-T^aTs^ using distribution data 

■ (inean, . standard deviation) from the sample of normal 

children (N-219) plus a propbrTtionate sample of hand.i- 
. xapped children CN=24, total ■ N=243) . 

'Key variables identified by the discriminant analysis 



■TABLE 4.57: 2* SCORES FOR CHILD ACTIVITY CODE VARIABLES 



PRFSCOIT- 
SRI. 

CODE V. 1 


CHILD ACTIVITY COOr. DESCRIPTIONS 


NON-HHAD START 


HEAD START 


— : 

a A 1 


Child's atf.ention directed at 
an adult 


0.378 




n c 


Child's attention directed at 
another child 


- 0.402 


0.337 


11 G 


Child's attention is directed at a 
group -Without handicapped children 


- 0.202 


0.349 


tl D 


Child' s .attention is directed at a 
handicapped child or ^roup in- 
cluding one or isiore handicapped 
children 


, 2.274 1 

i 
i 


0.299 


I2b E 


Child maintains opeh-cnried, ex- 
pressive activity with focus of 
attention on some object 


0.147 


0.049 


IZc E 


Child maintains structured closed 
activity involving some object 


0.163 


- 0.051 j 


14^ E 


Child considers, contompiatcs , 
tinkers with some object 


0.091 - j- ' 0.029 


I4b E 


Child adds a different prop or 
new idea 


- 0.439 


- 0.316 


' I6a A 


Child T^rticipntes with passive 
attention in a jiroup nctivity with 
an adult as the focus of his/her 
attention 


- 0.2S1 


- C.113 ' 


I6a E 


Child participates with passive 
attention in :i i^roup activity with 
some ooj«ct as the focus of .his/ 
her attention. 


-0.141 


[ .. - 0,120 


I6b A 


Child participate? in open-encicd 
g^TOUp activity with attention 
directed at an adult 


0.S81 


' n.i22 


lOb. C - 


Child participates in open-ended 
group activity with attention 
• directed at ^another child 


- 0.359 


- 0.043 


I6b'E 0* .^ 


Child participates in open-ended 
group activities with attention 
directed at some .object 


- 0.429 . 


- 0.038 " 



1S3 
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TABLE 4 . 5'7-: (CONTINUED) 

• / ■■■■ : 



PRESCOIT- 
SRt 
CODE 



CHILD ACTIVITY CODE: DESCRIPTIONS ' 



MON-HEAD START 



HEAD START 



I6b D 



(6c A 



I6c C 



T6c E 



Child participates in expressive, 
op*n-ended «roup accivit5r"with 
attention directed toward a 
handicapped child or group in- 
cluding a handicapped child 



0.612 



Child' participates in closed 
structured groups activity with 
attention directed at an adult. 



0,037 



Child participates in closed 
srructured, group activity with 
attention directed at another 
child 



- 0.406 



Child participates in^ closed 
structured proup activity with 
attention directed at sone object 



- 0.332 



- 0.06S ^ 



0,148 



- 0.038 



- 0.093 



I6c C 



I.6c 0 



Tla E 



Child participates in closed 
structured Rroup activity -wiizh 
attention directed at the proup 



- 0,067 



Child participates in closed 
structured group activity with 
attention directed at a handicapped 
child or ijroup including a handi- 
capped child 



1.773 



Child wanders with no apparent 
purpose with attention directed 
at some object 



0.037 



- 0.021 



- 0.066 



- 0,069 



T4 A 



Child initiates statements about 
his/her preferences , likes, dis- 
likes with an aUult 



0,043 



0. 139 



T4 C 



r4 D 



Child initiates general state- 
ments with another child 



Child initiates general state- 
ments with a handicapped child 
or group including a handicapped 
child 



- 0.656 



0.S72. 



0, 131 



0,079 



T7b C 



T7b. E ' 



Child initiates playful, exuberant 
behavior directed at another child 



- 0.496 



Child initiates playful , exuberant 
behavior directed at some object' 



O.008 



- 0,033 



0,009 



R3 A3 



Child receives information or help 
with a task from an adult and is 
crying or whining 



0.123 



- 0,044 



/■ 
/ . 



4.88 



■ 139 



TABLE 4.57: (CONTINUED) 



PRESCOTT- 
SRI 


.1 

CHIl ACTIVITY CODE DESCRIPTIONiS 


NON-HEAD START 


HEAD START 


R3 A7 ** 


Child receives information or 
help with a task'"ftom an aduit 
and responds actively and 
appropriately 




0.605 


- 0. 115 / 

/ 

/ 


RSb A 


^ Child receives praise from an 
adult. 




0.754 


0.0^2 

/ 


R7b C 


Child receives a playful int^rus 
from another child 


ion- 


- 0,264 


/O.090 


R7b C5 


Child receives a iilayful intrus 
from. another child and responds 
defending or- asserting rights 


ion 

■ by 


- 0.432 

■ ■/ 


y - 0.089 


R7b C7 


Child receives n playful intrusion 
from another child and r-isponds 
actively and appropriately / 


-.0.349 / ' 

/ . 


- 0.188 


INDCNTl 


Child attends to self - withdraws 
. completely / 


0.092/ . 

/ . 


-0.081" 


MODRP 


Child assumes he/she is /in an 
imaginary role * / 


- 0_.^23 • 


- 0.160 


CHLDCDI 


- Summation of all chil/ codes 
WKlch-ar.^^jused to describe active 
invo ivemsnt'^in interactions or ^ 
tasks ■ i . f ' 


0.544 


- 0.076 


CHLDCDT 

1. 


Sununaticn oi all child codes used 
to describe initiating behavior . 


- 0,434 


- 0.166 


CHLDCDR •* 


Summation of nil child codes used 
to describe inputs, received 


1.058 


. 0.170 



110, 
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child' s behavior appears to be more related to one dimension than 
the other two ...'For example,' some handicapped children in Head, 
Start programs are less frequently involved in open-ended, expressive 
group activities with their attention directed toward adults. A , 
ipossibie explanation could be' attributed to Head Start class com- 
position which includes fewer adults than" non-Head Start programs. . 
In the case where Head Start handicapped children ard less often 
involved in interactions with other handicapped children, it could 
be explained by the ratio of ' handicapped to non-handicapped children, 
which in most Head Start programs is. much lower than in non-Head 
Start programs. Similarly, in non-Head Start programs there is a 
higher frequency for handicapped children to interact with handi- 
capped peers , since the classroom composition usually reflects only 
handicapped peers.. 

When child behavior codes were examined in terms of the dimen- 
sion of social integration for handicapped 'children, several child 
behavior codes seemed reflective of this construct.. Head Start . ,, , ■ 
handicapped, children are more oftfen invplved in structured grotip 
activities with objects as the focus of their attention than are •• 
handicapped children in noniftead Start programs. The data indicate 
the frequency of group involvement for Head Start handicapped 
' children more closely approximates the mean for the "normal" sample 
(the'Z scores are very close to jzero) . ' Head Start handicapped 
children may indeed be more likejAormal children than different, 
however this raises the caution bf\^ow severely involved the Head 
Start handicapped children are. >pn ^he- other hand this fielding 
could support the premise of mainstreaming and the positive impact 
- upon, handicapped children gained by their 'social integiration with 
normal peers. . ~ 

the ..finding that Head Start handicapped children, received more 
playful intrusions from non-handicapped peers than those focus 
children in non-Head Start programs is possibly indicative of social 
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integration being achieved by ha.ndicapped children. It could also: ^ 
'be explained, at least partially, by the .fact ; that Head Start pro- 
grams have many more non-handicapped peers available .... In general, 
few, if any, non- handicapped children were integrated within non- 
Head Start programs. 

The frequency of occurrence of botji structured group activities 
and open-ended activities was more similar to the non-handicapped 
sample (Z scores are very close to zero) for Head Start children. 
Non-Head Start .children an the other hand had substantially, fewer 
occurrences of both behavior codes. The question of^ how such 
activity striicture affects the behaviors of children "Is not always 
clear. However, in Head Start classes there appears to be more 
opportunity for children to be self -directed and to initiate activi- 
ties .arid interactions in a less rigidly structured ,. teacher - . ' 
controlled environment. In classes where there i's more teacher 
directed activity, the dimension of child control over the environ- 
ment arid h'is or her own reactions to . and behaviors within it , are 
subject to more defined parameters. The nature and niunber of open-, 
'ended (expressive) vs. closed or structured activities available 
for. children to become involved in is possibly determined by 
whether the program structure itself is open or closed. This 
availability of opportunity in turn affects the behaviors children 
exhibit in the preschool environment-. Head Start programs , ^s a 
group appear to have a greater rang^ of open-closed activities com- 
pared With non-Head Start/programs which simply have fewer of both , . 

* • ■ • 

Icinds • ' . . 

Because there are notable differences bie4:ween the two programs 
that are reflected in "several specific ^behavior codes, and because 
there appears to be st)jne conunon dimensions of the focus child's 
attention, it is necessary to ascertain if the large number of 
variables caii be reduced further. In order to adequately lind^take 
statistical corrections for differences between programs , the 
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number o£ correction terms selected for use must be held to mini- 
mum. (A large number o£ "corrections" may Inadvertently eliminate 
*'all but error variance from the analysis.) 

■ , In order to further reduce the number of child behavior codes 
a factor analysis v/ith varimax rotations -was conducted to examine • 
the possibility that underlying constructs within _the behavior • . 
coding sysl^em existed. If underlying constructs were present it 
could allow for the elimination of certain groups of variables by 
using a single indicator. Such underlying constructs could also' 
assist in Interpreting differences betw,e en programs. 

The results of the factor analysis produced. eight identifiable 
"factors." Two of the factors accounf for 4'8 .percent -of all .of the _ 
variance explained 'by th6 set of, factors. The other six factor's, 
account for approximately, equal . (but small), amounts of the . variance . ^ 
The two factors accounting for the . largest- explained variance, are. . 
explained below: - . 

FACTOR r - Initiated Interaction-, ^ - 

Variable ' Despription of " Variable-' ■ ' 

T4XX;a ^ .3144 Child, initiates statements about his/her- 

^ preferences, likes; dislikes with an adult 

IsjT2 .8946- Summary code rating for the extent of 

participaftion and involvement in center • 
. ■ ' _ activities " . " 

- .411.9 - Summary code' rating for the level of, inter- 
action with adults , . <? • 

• 7311 -SiJfmraa'ry code rating for the observed affect 

of the child 



NT 4 
NT 5 



NT7 



4655 ^ Summary code rating for the extent .of 
'involvement with other children. 



Initiated Interaction: affirmative efforts to participate in center 
activities by ' interacting with other activity participant's. This; 
includes taking the., initiate to express satisf auction, locating on^-: 
•self in close proximity to- participants , and actively seeing oppor- 
tunities" to participate* 



^^FACXOR^ 2 Interaction and Contact with non-Handicapped Childrpn 

Variafte f^^J^J ' Descriptor of Variable^^ ' ' - - 
^ . Loading ^ f__ . 

-I6BxC. .4255 Child participates, in open-ended group 

activity with attention directed at an- -* 
other child 

'*I6CxD • - -•3257 Child part icipates in closed" structured 

group activity with attention directed at"^ 
■ a handicapped child or group ipciuding.a 
' handicapped child ' , ■ ". .. 

T4xxC -5857 _ Child initiates'" general statements with ^ 

another child ' ' 

T7BxC ^5530 ' Child initiates playful , exuberant • behavior 

directed at another child' ■ 

-'R7BxC .3193'" * Child recaives^'a playful intrusion from • 

another child * . ^ ; . 

NTlS .3236^ Summary-code rating;.. for .observed hostility 

-by the focus child ^ 

NTS- .'4065 Summary code rating for the ^extent of 

. . J " .-involvement with other handicapped chil- - 
- - dre^n- - * a 

Interaction and. Contact with non-Handicapped Children: reciprocal 
interaction of a constructive, non-hostile nature with non- ' 
handicapped children. This includes initiating direct interpersonal 
contacts > maintaining attention,, and encouraging (through affect 
. and^ physical proximity) the reception pf interpersonal .contacts. 

These two factors will be iised. for , certain within group 
analyses by computing Factbr Scores for each ^ child'. These Factor 
Scores are obtained by multiplying the- factor Ipading for -.each ^ 
■variable in. the factor times the standardized score^ for that , 
variable. the sum of all products equals the factor score.' In , 
this way the Factor Scores for Factor 1 and for Factor 2 can serve 
as -"proxres", (substitute variables) for several cither variabl-es,. 
thus reducing the total- number .of Prescott-SRI v;ir iables . 




Posttest dfita analysis ^efforts will again re-examine the 

PrescQtt-SRI by factor analysis to determine if . similar -factors 
re- emerge « ^Factor "1/and Factor 2, howev^er, appear to be thef most 
Utilitarian factors. at present. / In combination, the factors account 
for 43 percentxDf all factor analysis variance and ^the- identified 
constructs (initiated' interaction and extent of interaction with 
non- handicapped children.) are highly relevant to the specified goals 
of ass'essing classroom integration.. ' ^ 

J nierrateryHeliability of . the ' Prescptt-SRI Child Observation System 

/ls •previously mentioned, the Prescott-SRI is an unusually com- 
plex and comprelienslve instrument.. Observer trainli^g required an ■ 
intensive 7-day training session withi a trainer/trainee ratio of 
1/6. These sessions included familiarization of the/coding, system, 
practice recording Child's behavior in^^^^eschool tlassroomi^ arid day 
care centers, coding practice with Vijaeo-tapes especially developed 
for the- system,, and frequent r el iabil^^^c}^ made throughout the ' 

^training process. ' The'final criterion for certification , in -.the 

\ .... . , , . 5 

Pre^x:ott^- SRI was a . three-hour * exercise in -which trainee^s coded . - 
video-taped S5?q[Uence5 of children ' s ' behavior . Trainees were re- 
quired to -Ineet the .75 trainer/trainee^ reliability level in-order -to/ 
be qualified iJ:'o collect obset^vat Ion data using ^this system.; 

Despite the strict' 5 reliability. ,f;tandard/f or all, trainees , •'■ 
there is some possibility ttiat this reliability do.es not remain 
constant. As< observers collect data in the field there is little 
continuous pressure, to code behaviors consistent with the trainihg o 
standard. Often'X'there is no- second opinion available for" validation , ■ 
of an cb Server' s c^qding in difficult or am.biguous situations.. In 
addition,, some' codesVare more difficult to cede cons^istently. than 
others, and some codesxoccuf with"- such, low frequency that there is 
little opportunity, for tr^arnees^ to practice these. ^ . ' ^, 

Gne result of_ deer eased ' reliabil ity is the tendency for observers 
to lapse into more general codes about which there is,: little ques- 
tion. However, these codes dc not provide as sensitive a descrip- 
tion of the child behavioi* as is possible with, this siystem-. This' 



study requires both detailed "informatxion and good reliability: ' 
Since children' s behaviors from the prve test data collection ,wi"ll be 
compared Tjfith their posttest beha*viQrs)\^it is crucial that reliabi- 
lity -.be maintained consistently, across obiserversx^ Poor reliability 
could drVmatically affect the pretest-posttest frequencies of codes 
by handicapping conditions.. For example, iV observers are in- 

' structed'to pay -particular attention- to behaviors which are diffi-" 
cult 'to co'de and' which do.^not occur frequently ' they may inadver- 
tentry-'code ipore low frequency behaviors than would be expected- 
This kind of situation contributes to collecting Nidiosyncratic data 

• which aire particularly problematic, in pre'/post comts^arisons . • There- 
fore , verification of • r.eliability. ^ '/-■'- 

Summary and Conclusions , , 

The.-Pr.escott-SRI Child- Observation -System jprovidesX a complex 
and detailed description of -child behaviors. In order to conduct . 
, t-he analysis, of baseline data with such' a large quantity- of child, 
code variables, several data reduction steps were undertaken: 

/ ■ ■ ■ ■ . . » ■ ' ■ ■ ' ... ■ 

' m The- total possible child behavior, codes (exceeding . ■ 
780)'were reduced to 44 valid codes for initial ' 
analysis. - • ' ^ '■ ' •• ■• 

• Child behavior frequency counts were transformed to' 
.- standardized,-Z scores based on a non-hand>icapped 

sample (which included proportionate representation 
. * by handicapping condition) . This enabled the develop- 
' - ment of: ... . ^- \ - ■ ' _ ' . ■ -- ^ 

■ V 1. a score vhich is referenced by a "jiormal" sample, 

2. . - an ^interval meajsure which better, meets the . . 
-■- requirements of the propose'd' data analysis model. 

" - . ' " ' ' ■ ■ , ■ ' ', ' ■ 

Analysis of "the baseline da€a/conf irmed expected . differences in the 

iP rescott-SRI behavior code frequencies. vTh.ese differences under-, 

s'cot-e.,, the intrinsic "treatment" -differences between the Head .Start 

and .no/n- Head Start programs. • . -. , / • . ■ . 

■/<-..■. ■ . - ' . ' ■ ■ ■ ' ' 

• Twelve specific child 'observation codes show signifi- - 
.• " cant differences in mean frequency-of- occurrence for - 
• •' program typj£^ ' , , • 
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' Three general ''dimensions. o£ commonality ^appear to be 
pr-Bsent throughout the 12 kejy' variables : 

1/ class.'compositioh Cratio of children to adults 
* and r'atio of. non-handicapped children to handi- 
capped* children) , . 

2. closed vs. open structure o£ the classroom, 

degree pf social integration aild mainstr earning* 
in the classroom. » 



Further efforts to reduce the large, quantity of child'-codeF . 

variables by factor analysis produced two selected factors. In . 

combination these two factors account for, half of the factor 
•analysis variance, and appear to be highly related to the goal of 
.assessing classroom integration. 

•.^^ ■ -In order to confirm reliability estimates for this measure; 

Dr-- Elizabeth Prescott was contacted directly-to di?cuss strategies 
•for establishing and 'imprpving ,iiiterrater reliability. Difficulties 

in establishing, int err ater ' r el iab il ity include the individual yar i- 

ances of observers, the extent of low incidence behavlpr or complex 
, cod'es they.:kre e^cposed to (and thus can- practice on), .. 
. synchronization of the beepers designating . 12- second intervals , . and.^ 
.situational sensitivity "to .certain beha^vior codes .' In order to ^ 

establish reliability for- field , data collection-.conditions ^ahd to 
. improve interrat'er reliabilities, special- steps will be taken: 

• ' • Strict training -standards ( .75 observer reliability)' 
• will be Adhered to. . . - ' 

• All*>field staff will-be trained in the Prescott-SRI • 
which will- enable more "intra-staff. consultation" on 

„ . / how certain complex behaviors -should be ceded. -i 

• A subsample of 50 children will have observations by. 

■ . ' two observers for purposes of estimating int err at er - ■ 

' reliability under field eonditipns : , • 

. 1. / beepers, will' be .matched' for accuracy of 12-.^ 

• ' second interval?, in order to insure "paired 

"' -obs^erva'tions at\ identnfal Cplu- , or i^inus -two 
seconds), times, \ ; ., 

■'"Z.'"-! "reliability calcUlatio:^ will be conducted on 
* ' all key child code variables in order to 
■ ' determine'' if certain ones.-are mo.re highly 

• subject to reliability variajices.than other 
•' . .^...variables." ' ■' ' 

' ■•*' ' ■ ' ■ ■ '■■ ■''■■vi^tK .•"^■'■:■.■■ 
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WITHIN GROUP ANALYSIS 

There are two overriding analysis strategies which will be 
used in the conduct/of the final data analysis: between groups and 
within groups. Each analysis strategy is designed to assess 
certain statistical differences. The analysis procedures for 
between groups is designed to identify differences in outcofiie measures 
between ,the Head/Start, non-Head Start and. (when appropriate) the non- 
served, groups. Since any differences identified between group,s on 
posttest scores could be due to preexisting group differences, it is 
• necessary:- to examine pretest scores, for evidence qf such dif f ^ences-^; 
Where pretest /differences exist (family income levels for example) 
statisticalvcbntrols are necessary to equate the groups. A larger 
portion of this" interim- technical report has been organized to ideii^ 
tify any of these pretest differences' and -to specify which variables 
the groups must" be statist ically" equated on. 

The. 'procedures designed for within group analysis will take one .• 
of two general approaches. One approach assess differences between 
pj-etest and posttest conditions and identifies specific variables 
which, appear to contribute most, substantially to these changes. The 
major thrust of this- approach "would be to/ utilize the convention of 
path analysis to describe arid •portray causal relationships between 
.certain variables and the outcome measure. (growth and development of 
th6 chald).. The second approach would be to create a nominal .scale 
variable, identifyirig those children who showed "treatment gains" 



(gainers) and those children who showed non- treatment related gains> 
or even losses (no gainers) . A' series of discrim^inant functions, 
specific "to handicapping condition, would then identify individual 
variables of significance. . ' 

Most of the variables used in the study were selected because 
they were either thought to accurately represent probable differences 
between groups, or because previous research has shown them to be _ . 
good indicators of the relationship of that variable with growth and- 
development. Since analysis of pretest data can only identify exist- 
ing pretest differences, comprehensive, within group analyses are to 
be conducted for each group (Head Start, non-Head Start and non- 
served). In addition to providing a baseline description , of pretest 
levels for each variable, this will allow for a. description of, those 
variables which ultimately contribute to changes in outcome,, measures . 
Because the .nature of the within group analysis strategy is directed 
towards an examination of all probable variables , the , data, reduction 

effort required for the between group Analysis is not necessary. > , 

, - , ■ , . i ■ 

The exact scope of 'the within group analysis efforts is de- 
tailed in the An,alysis Plan . The general thrust of the analysis, 
however, is to describe" the relationships of the selected variables 
,and their independent -as well as joint effects on the outcome 
measures . . \ , 



SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



The major purpose of this report has been to .1} ^review the 
validity and/or psychometric properties o£. several ^^IJ^^.f^^ 
collection instruments, 2) to review baseline data^for purpose . 
Sf^establishing parameters which must be ■ 
comparative analyses, and 3) to reduce available study data to an 
efficient set of variables analytic purposes. The results 
inv^stications directed toward meeting these objectxves._ar.e pre - - 
.sSnfed beJow- ' ^'results are P-^-nted,^r.eWndations are^^^^^^^ 
which relate study findings to proposed baseline posttest analyses, 
nn less otherwise directed by ACYF, these recommendations will be _^ 
.s?rlc?ly followed in all between group Phase 11 analyses and in^.the 
amount of posttest data collection activities. 

>±udy .Instrumentation Issues . . , ' . . 

i. Validity of AIpern-Boll Developmental Data . . 
. Findings 

I Using the Learnin g Accomplis hment Profile as a 

poinit of reference it was found that correlations betwfeen several 
Aloeiin-Boll/LAP-D subscale areas were of sufficient magnitude,' 
rSkinfe "into account the restriction of range issue, . to conclude 
thai laien? reported information was sufficiently equiyalent^for 
4ialy?"al purposes specific areas. The relevant Alpern^Bgll . 
subslales include the" Academic and Communication subscale.s ^Be: 
cause there is no LAP-D equivalent for the Alpern-Boll Self-Help 
suScaJe! ?here wai-HT-wa? to validate this particular information 
set (pages 3.5 - 3.8). ' .^^ 

However, the Physical- Development subscale of the 
Alpern-Boll did not. correlate^ ^^ell with either the Fine or Gross 
- lotor subsc ales of the LAP-D . Lack of correlation _ is npts a^func- 
Uon of ex"eL case scoFiiT This^fact ^^ises serious questions, 
about the equivalence of Alpern-Boll data. m this area.. 
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OF THE FOLLOWING FUNDS, WHICH HAVE YOU SPECIFICALLY E.\R>LARKED 

(ALL OR A PORTION) FOR SERVICES TO THE HANDICAPPED? PLEASE 

INDICATE SOURCE, .AMOUNT, AND LENGTH OF TIME YOU HAVE RECEIVED 
THESE FUNDS, 



SOURCE 
OF 
FUNDS 



Basic Head Start grant 



Hesd Start Supplemental funds 



BEH First Chance funds 



State "reimbursement nf 
services" funds 



Other State funds. 



Other local funds 



>AMOUNT 



Other Federal funds 



Other Education for the 
Handicapped Act funds 



Parent tuition 



Other (specify) 



Other (specify) 



I I 



NUMBER 
■ OF YEARS 
RECEIVED 
[zntzx numb&l] 



A. 34 



CASE BACKGROUND DATA PROFILE 



(2) 

WOULD THIS CHILD BE CONSIDERED AS MULTIPLY- HAN^DICAPPED? 
2 no 
1 yes 



IS THIS CHILD PAPTICIPATING IN A MAINSTREAMING PROGRAiM? 
2 no 



u 



yes 

5a, IN WHICH OF THE FOLLOWING NIAINSTREAMING OPTIONS HAV^E 
YOU PLACED THIS CHILD? (Checfe o>ie that appLU6] 

1 complete mains treaming of handicapped child into 
a regular classroom {no -suppo^tU^vz a^S6^6X:anc^] 

2 complete mainstreaming of handicapped child into 
a regular classroom with supportive assistance 
provided by a specialist 

3 complete nains treaming of handicapped children 
"in a classroom where the regular classroom 

teacher and a special education teacher coopera- 
tively work with all children (a -team aKKanqzmznt] 

4 reverse mainstreaming in which normal children 
become part of a special education class 

5 partial mainstreaming where handicapped children 
are in a special education class but go to main- 
streamed classes for one or more regular class- 
room activities ' 

6 handicapped children receive services from your 
program but are not mainstreamed 

5b. HOW MANY HOURS WOULD YOU ESTIMATE THIS CHILD SPENDS IN 
A MAINSTREAMING SITUATION WITH NORMAL CLASSMATES? 



I I I [Hovin,6 pzfL weefe) 



V 



\ 



4 a - ^ / 



5c. HOW UAm HOURS IS THIS CHILD'S MAI NSTRE.AaM I NG SITUATION 
POTENTIALLY AVAILABLE? 



pe-r weefe) 



4i-50 



5 J 



32 

53 
54-56 
57- 59 



60 



61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 

67 ,6S-69 
70,71-72 



IS THIS 
LOCALLY 



2 No 
1 Yes 
6a. 



u 



CHILD INVOLVED IN A CLASSROOM THAT USES A 
DESIGNED CURRICULUM? 



Which of the folloving types of curriculums were 
designed. 

Performance based (criterion referenced) 

Experienced b^^sed (discovery learning) 

Other l^pzz^iy] 

Other (4pec^^£/) ^ 



IS THIS 
THAT IS 

2 No 

1 Yes 

L> 7a. 



CHILD INVOLVED IN A CLASSROOM THAT USES A CURRICULL^l 
LOCALLY ADAPTED FROM A STANDARDIZED CURRICULUM? 



Which of the following standardized curriculum were 

[Ckzzk I 

Portage 



ng 

idapted?, [Ckzzk aZZ tnat appZy] 



Learning Accomplishment Profile - Curriculum 
Peabody 

Cognitive (Ypsilanti) 

Montessori 

Frostig 

Other i^pzc^iy] [ 

Other {j>pzCA.iy) 
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HOW LONG HAS THIS CHILD BEEN IN YOUR PROGR-^M? 



1 less than one year 

2 one year 

3 2 years 

4 over 2 years 

HOW WOULD YOU CHARACTERIZE THE INVOLVEMENT OF THIS CHILD'^'S 
PARENTS IN YOUR PROGRAM? 

1 very active 

2 average invo Ivement 

3 only minor involvement 

4 do not participate at all 



ARE THERE ANY SERVICES YOU WOULD LIKE TO M^KE AVAILABLE EITHER 
TO THIS CHILD OR HIS/HER FAMILY THAT YOU HAVE NOT HAD THE 
RESOURCES AND/OR THE TIME TO PROVIDE? 

2 No 

I — 1 Yes 

' > What Services? IT yLtzxvle.we.Ji: Coding will be donz at 

latz/i datt. EntzK ^aipon^e^ yjzfibatlm] 

l~] 

cu . .__ 
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uMij rorms clearance; but 
is authori::ed under: 

OMB # S5-577002 

Expires 12/ 31/7 S 



EVALUATION OF THE ^ROCFq^ pr 
• MAINSTRBAMING HANDICAPPED CHILDR-N 
INTO HEAD START 

APPLIED MA.YAGEMENT SCIENCES, INC, 
PHASE II 

CALIFORNIA PRESCHOOL SOCIAL COMPETENCY SCALE 
Grantee 



Delegate Agency 
Alternate Program 



Program Code 



child Code 

rr 



Form Number 



Respondent : 



(Position/Titl ^ 
Program Name: 



Interview Date . V / 
Interviewer 



1:k) 
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IDEMTIFICATION 



B 1. Can state first name only. 
2. Can state full name. 

I ^. can state name. age. and address. 
I USING NAMES OF OTHERS 

3 L^sef h! f "° '''^'^ ''vecfiiidrenoracults ■ 

!3. .Uses he names of from f.ve to ten children, - 
uses the names of v.rtuaily all ch.ldren anc^ adults. - 

[GREETING NEV/ CHILD 
When a new chMd joins the grcuD— 

He makes a limitea and bnef phvsicaJ rnnt:»nf r 
Child. contact and someumes touches 

l"" Xs^c%%i!:ac\' ''''''' -'"^ wi.hou. 



•AFE USE OF EQUIPMENT 



He.correc„ f,azar<is or see.s help before proceeding w.'.h 



I 



^PORTING ACCIDENTS 
fhen he has an accident (e.g.. spilling, breaking;^ 



1. He does no« report accidents. 

iHe sometimes reports accidents. 
He frequently reports accidents. 
He nearly always reports accidents. 



I 



NTINUING IN ACTIVmes 



l/dp«ion"' "'^'"'^ '° ^"'•^'■•y no sustained par- 

J?iaTa'ctrv,r;is°oroS[r ''-^ ^^^"^ ^^--'^ -^en 
^S'-^S.rel 'bVi^hr ^'^"^"^ '^^-^ " -hen he 
^H. continues in his own activity in spite of interruption,. 



PERFORMING TASKS 



us.'° ^'^•'^ - "erore he 

-^mnlZl"' ""^ in com- 

i"'" '^'^ "''^ P'o-Pt in com. 



Ts given at a time, as well 



8. FOLLOWING VERBAt INSTRUCTIONS 
He can follow verbal instructions 

I' ^ZTJr '^V demonstration. 

Solved ' ' " one specific .ns.ruction is in. 

3. Without a demonstration, when it » . 

siructions. ^ involves two specific in- 

< Without a demonstration, when it i^w^i 

insifuctions. ^ evolves three or more 

9. FOUOV/ING NEW INSTRUCTIONS 

1. He carries out one familiar nsiruction 

2. He carries out one new ins ruction tnL r . » 

3 *«ii^ "^"on the first time it is given 

He follows new instructions oiven ««« . . * 

familiar ones, ^ ^ time, as well as 

He follows several new instruction* 
as familiar, ones. 

10. REMEMBERING INSTRUCTIONS 

1- He nearly always needs to have in-. 

^ tion repeated before he can perfoVm'^lip'L"."' °/ 

2. He frequently requires repeir^fon a 'l.nH ''^ ° 

that he is proceeding correctly °' ^l<"<^=i'on 

3. He occasionally needs repetition n? .• 

the activity before completing the Ictivftv '°" ^^"^ °' 
^» ne performs the activity withonr r« ■ * 

structions. ^^"viiy w.mout requmng repetition of in. 

It. MAKING EXPLANATION TO OTHEn CHILDREN 

When attempting to explain to another ^h;*h k . ^ 
thrng (put things together, play a game, etc )^°"'' ^° ^° 

1- He is unable to do so. 

2- He gives an incomplete explanation 

3. He gives a complete but general explanation 

4. He gives a complete explanation with specific details. 



1Z COMMUNICATING WANTS 



1. He seldom verbalizes his wants: act^ h., 
ing. crying, etc. pointing. puiU 

2. He sometimes verbalizes but usuallv /««,t,k-« 

words. "^udiiy combines actions with 

3. He usually verbalizes but sometimes art-^ m.f f,-,. 
< He nearly always verbalizes his wantj 

13« BORROWING 

1. He takes objects when in use fay others ^.ih^ * i.- 

mission "^"erg without asking per- 

14. RETURNING PROPERTY 

yVhen he has borrowed something— ■ 

1. He seldom attempts to return the prooprtv tr. •* 

w. ne frequently attempts o re urn the orn-.«^,. 4 •* 

< He nearly always return, the prop/rty^rirown;?. """"^ 

15. SHARING 

1. He does not share 



equipment or toys. 
2. He shares but only after adult intervention 
4 hI °"^^'°"^"y shares willingly w,th other children 
4. He frequently shares willingly with other children 
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(6. HELPING OTHERS 

When another child ts having Cifficulty *(such as using equip- 
nient. dressing) — 

1. He never helps me other child. 

2. He helps another chnd only when they are playing together. 

3. He sometimes stoos hrs own play to neiQ another child. 

4. He frequently stops h»s own play to help another child. 



17. PLAYING WITH OTHERS 

1. He usually plays by himself. 

2. He plays with others but limits play to one or two children. 

3. He occasionally plays with a larger aroup (three or more 
children). 

4. He usually piays with a larger group (three or more children). 



8. INITIATING INVOLVEMENT 

When other children are involved in an acrivity which permits 

the inclusion of additional children — 

1. He seidom initiates getting involved in the activity. 

2- He sometimes initiates getting involved in the activity. 

3. He frequently initiates getting involved in the activity. 

4. He nearly always initiates getti.^g involved in the ac:ivity. 

9. INITIATING GROUP ACTIVITIES 

1. He nearly always iniliates activities which are solely for his 
his own play. 

2- He initiates his cv/n activities and allows one child to ioin 
him. 

3. He someti.mes initiates activities which include two or more 
children. 

4, He frequently initiates activities which are of a group natur e. 



a GIVING DIRECTION TO PLAY 

When playing with others — 

1. Ho typically follows the lead of others. 

2. He sometimes makes suggestions for the direction of the 
play. 

3. Ho frequently makes suggestions for the direction of the 

4. He nearly always makes suggestions for the direction of the 
piay. 



1. TAKING TURNS 

1- He frequently interrupts or pushes others to get ahead of 
them in an activity taking turns. 

2. He attempts to lake turn ahead of time but does not push 
or quarrel in order to do so. 

3. He waits for turn, but teases or pushes those ahead of him. 

4. He watts for turn or waits to be called on. 



Z REACTION TO FHUSTaATlON 

When he does not get what he wants or things are not qoing 
well — 

He has a tantrjm (screams, kicks, throws, etc.). 

2. He finds a substitute activity without seeking help in solving 
the problem. 

3. He seeks help from others in solving problem without mak- 
ing an attempt to solve it himself, 

4. He seeks help f^om others in solving the problem after 
making an effort to solve it himself. 



23. DEPENDENCE UPON ADULTS j 

He will continue m an activity on his own wahcut having an 
adult participate w:th him or cricourage him — 
1- Hardly ever. 

2. Sometimes. 

3. Frequently. 

4. Nearly always. 

24. ACCEPTING LIfVllTS 

When an adult seis limits on the child's activity fplav soace. 
use of material, type of activity) he accepts ine hmits — 

1. Hardly ever. 

2. Sometimes. 

3. Frequently. 

4. Nearly alwavs. 

25. EFFECTING TRANSITIONS 

In changing from ona activity to another — 

1. He requires personal contact by adult (i.e.. holding hands 
leading). 

2. He will not move toward new activity until the physical 
arrangements have been completed. 

3. He moves toward new activity when the teacher announces 
the activity. 

4. He moves toward new activity without physical or verb.Tl 
cues'. 

. 26, CHANGES IN ROUTINE 

The child accepts changes in routine (daily schedule, room 
arrangements, adults; without resistance or becoming upset — 

1. Hardly over. 

2. Sometimes. 

3. Frequently. 

4. Nearly always. 

' 27,'^RIEASSURAN :e IN PUBLIC PLACES 

When taken to public places he must be given physical or 
verbal reassurance — 

1. Nearly always. ^ 

2. Frequently. 

3. Sometimes. 

4. Hardly ever. 

28. RESPONSE TO UNFAMILIAR ADULTS 

1. He avoids or withdraws from any contact with unfamiliar 
adults. 

2. He, when initially approached by unfamiliar adults, avoids 
contacL but if approached again, is responsive. 

3. He responds to overtures by unfamiliar acuits but does not 
initiate contact. 

4. He readily moves toward unfamiliar adults. 

29. UNFAMILIAR SITUATIONS 

1. He restricts himself to activities in which he has previously 
engaged. 

2. He joins in an activity which is new for him only if other 
children are engaged in jt. 

3. He joins with other children in an activity which is new to 
everyone. 

4. He engages in an activity which is new for him even though 
other children are not involved. 

30. SEEKING HELP 

When he' is involved in an activity m which he needs help ' 

1. He leaves the activity without seeking help 

2. He continues in the activity but only if help is o/fereo. 

3. He persists in the activity and finally seeks help. 

4. He seiks heio from others after making a brief attumpi. 



Q , ; TOTAL SCORE 



^"01 

''00 
''00 

n 
li 

29 

10 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 

37 
38 
39 
40 
41 

42 
43 
44 
45 
46 

47 
4 8' 
A9 
50 
51 

52 
53 
54 
55 
56 

58 



CALIFORNIA PRESCHOOL 
SOCIAL COMPETENCY SCALE 



PROFILE SHEET 



Child's Name. 
Sex: 



Norm Table Used. 



Age. 



Total Score:. 



Percent. ie: 



Item 



1. Identification 

2. Using Names of Others 
3- Greeting New Child 

4. Safe Use of Equipment 

5. Reporting Accidents 

6. Continuing in Activities 

7. Performing Tasks 

8. Following Verbal Instructions 

9. Following Mew Instmctions 
'0. Remembering Instructions 

1. Making Explanation to Other Children 

2. Communicating Wants 

3. Borrowing 

4. Returning Property 

5. Sharing 

6. Helping Others 

7. Playing with Others 

8. Initiating Involvement 

9. Initiating Group Acrivities 
3. Giving Direction io Play 

U Taking Turns 

2. Reaction to Frustration 

I. Dependence upon Adults 
Accepting Limits 

3. Effecting Transitions; 

>. Changes in Routine 

\ Reassurance in Public Piaces 

L Response to Unfamiliar Adults 

L Unfamiliar Situations 

L Seeking Help 



Dmments and Recommendations:! 



Total 

Signed. 
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TEACHER INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 



A. 44 



PART I: TEACHER BACKGROUND 



2 / - 2 2 = " 0 I " 



"or Office 
ijse Only 



23 



24 

25 

26 
27 

2S 

■- 2 9 , 30- 3 / 

32, 33-3 ■ 
35 



36 



37 



■■3«, 39-40 



ERIC 



Below you will find a series o£ questions about yourself and your 
experience with special children. Circle the answers lo these questions 
which con^e closest to describing you and your background. 



1. 



4. 



How many years have you worked with preschool handicapped children? 

1 Less than 1 year 

21-2years 

5 5-5 years 

4 over 5 years 

Prior to this program year what types of contact have you had with 
handicapped children? (Check all that apply) 

as a volunteer 

as a teacher 

as an aide 

as c parent 

as a sibling 

other (specify) . 

other (specify) 

none 



What is the highest level of education you have completed? 

1 some high school, but no diploma 

2 high school graduate (or GED) 
5 some college, but no degree 

4 as sociate degree . 

5 bachelor's degree 

6 postgraduate study 

If you are- a college graduate , what is your present area of 
specialization? 

1 special education 

2 early childhood development 
5 other de^^ree area 

4 does not appl>* 

Have you received any other formal classroom training that has 
prepared :/ou to work with preschool children? 

5 no 

2 yes, I'm a Child Development Associate (or soon will be) 
i ves, I have other special training (speciry) 

A.45 " 



For Office 
Use Only 

4 } 



/ 4 2 
45 
44 
45 
46 
47 

48 • 
49 

50 
51 

52,53-54 
55^56-57 



58-60 
61-63 

64-66 
67-69 
70-.71 
73-75 
■ 76-7g 



Are you certified by your State Department of Education to teach 
handicapped children? 

2 no , 

L yes ' 

What do you consider to be your most important "training needs at 
this'^time? (Check no more than three training areas) 

^ knowledge of Head Start performance standards 

behavior modification/classroom management 

^ individualized instructional techniques 

preparation of individualized learning objectives 

working with parents 

strategies for recruitment of handicapped children 

screening and assessment 

theory and practice of mains treaming 

specific training for a handicapping conditi6n (e.g., blind, 

..deaf) 

understanding handicapping conditions 

other (specify) 

other (specify) 



How many children do you have enrolled in your class? 
(enter nuinber) 

kSa, Of this humber, how many have been identified as handicapped? 



->8b. Of the handicapped children how many are: 



1 



American Indian or Alaskan Native 
Asian or Pacific Islander 
Black, not of Hispanic origin 



! i • . Hispanic 

White^ not of Hispanip ^igin 



EKLC 



Hov; IP any paid adult staff (excluding ycurself)' are generally in 
your class during the day? 




How many volunteers are generally in .your class during the day-? 

1 . . ■ ' . • 

•^ICa. Of this. number, how many are parents of handicapped children 
enrolled? 

Which of the following represents your salary? (Circle one) 
1 $5,000 or less 
: S5,000 to S7,000 

5 $7,000 to $10,000 . ' ■ 

4 $10,000 to S12, 000 

5 Over $12,000 



PART II: 



TEACHER ATTITUDES AND OPINIONS 
TEACHER INTERVIEW 



Since this is an opinion scale, the only "right" answers are those that you feel 
express what ^you think about mains tr earning and children with handicaps. 

i^ll of the items are views with which you may agree or disagree. Mark the number 

^ which most accurately describes your feelings and thoughts about each statement. 

Strongly Neutral Strongly 
Agree Disagree 

1. I. like to work with handicapped children.- 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 



2 



I feel it is good for the normal children 
to be in the same classroom as handicapped 
children. 


1 


Z 


3 


4 


S 


6 


7 


Working with handicapped children takes too much 
classroom time away from normal children. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


S 


6 


7 


I think mains treaming is harmful to normal 
children. 


1 


2 




4 


s 


6 


7 ^ 


It's hard for me to make handicapped children 
feel "r^t home" in my class. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


s 


6 


7 


I feel mainstreaming is harmful to many 
handicapped children 


1 


2 


3 


4 


s 


■ ^ 
6 


7 


Per me working with handicapped children and 
normal children is difficult in a regular 
classroom setting. 


1_ 


_ 2_ 


_ 3_ 


4 


s 


6 





8 . It seems to me that handicapped children learn 
more In special classes that do not include 
normal children. 



I feel that ha/idicapped children need to be 
made aware of cheir limitations. 



10. I am afraid of working with some handicapped 
children. 



11 . It seems to me that handicapped children tend 
to "give up" in the regular classroom setting. 



12. The ■ integration of handicapped children in 

•regular classes slows down the learning of • 

the other children in my class. 1 2 3 4 S 6 7 

13 . Planning instruction for both handicapped and 

normal children demands too much additional 
> teacher preparation time. 1 2 ^^ 3 4 S 6 7 

14 . I think handicapped children should be 

mainstreamed , but they should have teachers 

with more special training than I have. 12 3 .4 5- 6 7 



5 7 
39 
41 



15. Handicapped children are more like 

normal children than they are different. 



16. I think that normal and handicapped 
children get along well v^/ith one 
another. 



17. It seems to me that handicapped children 
are withdrawn around the normal children 
• in the clas-s . 



18. I rhink normal children do not try as 
hard around handicapped children. 

19. Being in the same class with normal 
children helps the social development 
of handicapped children. 



Strongly Neutral Strongly 
Agree Disagree 

1 2 3 4 5 6 1 _ 

J 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7^ 

1 2 3_,^ 4 5 6 7_ 

1 2 3 4 S 6 f 1 _ 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
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SCHAEFER TEACHER INVENTORY 
(general form) 



SCHAEFER TEACHER INVENTORY I 
(general form) 



23 
24 

25 

26 
27 
2 g 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 

. 35 



Check the number of the response that most 

closely reflects ho\c you really feel about 

each statement. There are no right or wrong 
answers . 



1. Meetings with parents are really not 
very useful 

2. A child's success in learning is 
influenced more by the home than the 
Center 

3. I know how to conduct a useful parent- 
teacher conference 

4. Parents are good about letting me know 
that they appreciate my efforts 

5. It is hard to face, the parents of a 
child who is doing poorly 

6. I do not want to work with parents any 
more than I already do 

7. Conferences with p'a rents sometimes 
make me uneasy 

8. Meetings with "parents do not help me 
achieve my goals for the children 

9. The most important part of a child's 
learning happens at home before she 
starts in any school - ■ 



10, 



11, 



12. 



\ 



I feel comfortable calling^ par.ents 
about any questions I have 

Most parents seem to appreciate what I 
do for their children 

It is unpleasant talking to a parent 
whose child is not doing as. well -as he 
should . - 



15. Working more with parents would inter- 
fere too much with my other teaching 
responsibilities 



36 
. 37 
3S 

39 

40/ 

■/ 

74 1 
42 
4 3 



14- 
15. 
16. 

17. 

18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 



I feel ill-at-ease when i visit with 
a child* s parents 

Meetings with parents are not worth 
the time they take 

Even during a child* s school years 

the most important part of learning takes 

place at home 

When a child comes to the Center with 
a problem, I feel comfortable talking 
to the parents 

Parents want me to tell them how to help 
their child learn 

It is a strain on me to discuss a 
child's problems with his parents 

Working, with parents is too much to 
expect from the classroom teacher • 

I get tense when I have to talk' to a 
parent about a chi Id 



(educational beliefs) 



44 

45 

46 
47 
4S 

49 

50 
51 

5 2 
53 

54 

55 

56 



1. 



4, 

5, 



7. 
8. 

: 9. 

10, 

11, 

12, 
13. 



The most important thing to teach 
children is^abs^olute obedience to 
parents 

Although adults may have difficulty 
.accepting them, all children are basi- 
cally good at heart 

Basically^ children learn by being 
told about the world 

Teachers should show the same amount 
of affection to all their children 

Children will get on any woman's 
nerves if she has to be with them all 
day 

Th.e most important thing to teach 
children is absolute obedience to v/ho- 
ever is in authority 

Children should always obey their parents 

All children are good by nature 

Children's learning results mainly from 
being presented basic information again 
and again 

Teachers should give all children an 
equal amount of praise 

Mothers very often feel that they can't 
stand their children -a moment longer 

Children' shoyld always obey the teacher 

Children should not question the 
authority of their parents 



P7 O 



0) 










0) 










f-« 










DO 










nJ 


^ 








1/) 


DO 




<D 




•H 


nJ 




0) 




Q 


1/) 

•r< 




GO 




>s 


Q 




< 




iH 










bO 


>s 






CO 


a 


iH 


CO 


1— « 


c: 


o 








o 




iH 


+-> 


1—1 


%t 




•H 


o 










2: 




CO 



57 

5« 
59 
60 
6? 
62 
63 
64 
65 



14. Clxildren are born good; it is society 
that turns some children into trouble- 
makers 1^ 2 

15. A child learns primarily by absorbing 
knowledge she is given by others 1 2^ 

16. Teachers should discipline all the 
children the same 1 2 

17. Raising children is a nerve-racking 
job 1_ 

18. Children should not question the 
authority of the teacher 1 

19. Children should always do what their 

parents say, no matter what 1 2^ 

20. In order to be fair, a teacher must treat 

all children alike 1 2_ 

21. Children should always do what the 

teacher says, no matter what 1 2 

22. Children should be treated the same 

regardless of differences among them 1 2 



3 4_ 

5 £ 

^ 5 4^ 

2 3 \. £ 

2 3 4 



3^ 
3_ 
3 



4_ 
4_ 
4_ 
4 



1. 
5 
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SHAEFER TEACHER PERCEPTION OF 
CENTER ENVIRONMENT 



SHivEFER TEACHER PERCEPTION OF 
CENTER ENVIRONMENT 



23 
Z4 

25 

26 
. 27 

ZS 

29 
30 

37 

32 

33 
34 



? Mark the number o£ the response that most 
' closely reflects how you really feel about 
each statement. There are no right or wrong 
answers. 



Hy ideas are generally supported by 
other staff members 

Fellow staff members encourage me 
with my work 

The staff would provide support if 
things didn't go well 



II 



illl 



IV, 



1. The staff is warm and friendly 

2. Staff members make me feel that I 
can confide in them 

3. The friendliness of the staff is >a 
' benefit in this job 

1. The director encourages me to involve 
parents in their child* s education 

2. The director would support my attempts 
to involve parents in their child's 
education 

3. Center policies favor teachers' 
efforts to involve parents in their 
child's education 

1. The director encourages parents to 
take the initiative in contacting 
teachers 

2. The director makes parents feel free 
to contact their child's teacher 

3» The Center director supports parents 
contacting teachers for any reason 



35 
36 
if 

3S 

39 
40 

41 

41 
43 

44 
45 
46 



V. 



1. The Center provides me opportunities 
for discussion with other teachers 

2 . There is ample opportunity' scheduled 
for me to talk with the other teachers 

3 . I have enough time during working 
hours to talk with other teachers 
about important matters 



VI. 1. In matters of importance the teachers* 
point of view is , considered by the 
director in makirig decisions 

2 . What teachers think he Ips determine 
Center decisions 

3. Teacher input is considered an 
important part of the decision maki- 
ing process in this Cent.^r 

VII. 1. Rules important to Center functioning 
are arrived at together, by the 
teachers , the director , and the parent 
policy committee 

2. Basic Center rules are arrived at 
through joint teacher-director-parent 
policy committee decisions 

3, Rules are decided upon through a 
majority decision by the director, 
parent policy committee and te'achers 



VIII, 



1. My suggestions seldom are accepted by 
colleagues 

2. I have little voice in decision 
making in this school' 

3., I have little hope in making changes 
in this school 



47 
4S 

49 

50 
51 
52 

53 
54 



IX. 1. The director gives frequent feedback 
about my work 

2. The director takes time regularly to 
pTo\''ide feedback about teaching skills 

3. Helpful suggestions are given to 
teachers by the director 

X. 1, Teachers are given help in improving 
skills they feel they need 

2. Help is provided to a teacher in areas 
she feels she needs to work on 

5. The teachers in this Center, are given 
help in correcting their weaknesses 

XI. 1. Teachers in this Center help one 

another with their classroom problems 

2. The teaching staff in this Center 
provides each other with mutual 
assistance for working on problem 
areas ^ 

3. Teachers are happy to share their 
skills with one another. 



2 / 'y 



56 
57 

58 
59 

60 
61 



XII. Please rank these job factors which might help to keep you 
in teaching. Rank them in the order of importance to you 
from greatest (1] to least (6), using the numbers 1-6. 

Money , job security and possible promotions 



The Center director's and parent policy 
committee* s commitment to the education of 
children 

Personal satisfaction gained from teaching 

Interest of the director in the welfare of 
children 

Good benefits and long vacations 

The feeling that I can make a difference 
in the lives of the children 
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ALPERN-BOLL DEVELOPMENTAL PROFILE 

Grantee 

Delegate Agency " 

Program Code 

^ I Respondent: 

Child Code " 

^r— n— 1— ^ (Position/Title) 



Program Name: 

Form Number 

□11 . ■ , 



Interview Date / / 

\ 

Interviewer \ 



2 ID 
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DEVELOPMENTAL PROFILE 



SCORING & REPORT FORM 



PSYCHOIOGICAL DEVELOPMENT PUBLICATIONS 

P.O.B0OIS8 

Ajwn,Colofido8I61l 



Copyright 1972 
GerildD A!p<fh,Ph.O, 



Child's Nme: 



School PIdcenmt : ^^^^ 



D3is: 



Bd3lmhip to Child: , 



Chronologhl Age: 



DEVELOPMENTAL SKILL AGE PROFILE 

Dm 

yrs. mos 

□m 
Dm 



COMMENTS AND CONCLUSIONS 



Physical ^f. 
Self'HelpAge 
Social Age 
Academic A55 
Communication Age 



1 0, Equivalency Score 



22 



ITEM 



P-19 
P-20 

ERIC 



SCORING BASAL • 
Fail Pa55 CHEDn' ITEM 



0 
0 
0 



SCORING BASAL 
Fail Pass CHEDIT 



PI 0 2mos. 

P~2 0 2 " 

P-3 0 2 " Vayr. 


.P-22 0 4 mos. 

P-23 0 4 " 

P-24 0 4"" 4y,yrs. 


P-4 0 2 " 
P-5 0 2 " 
P-6 0 2 " 1 yr. 


P-25 U 4 " 
P-26 0 4 " 
P-27 0 4 " B'Ayrs, 


P- 7 0 2 " 
P-8 0 2 " 
P-9 0 2 " r/,yrs. 


P-28 0 4 " 
P-29 0 4 " 
P-30 0 4 " 6'/^yrs, 


P-IO 0 2 " 
P-ll 0 2 " 
P-12 0 2 ". 2yrs. 


P-31 0 4 " 
P-32 0 4 " > 
P-33 0 4 " 772 yrs. 


P-13 0 2 " 
P-14 0 2 " 
P--15 0 2 " 2'/,yrs. 


P-34 0 4 " 
P-35 0 4 " 
P-36 0 4 " - B'/jyrs. 


P-16 0 2 " 
P-i; 0 2 " 
'p-18 0 2 " 3yr5, 


P-37 0 4" 
P-38 0 4" 
P-39 0 4 " g'/jyrs. 



2 " 
2 " 

2 " 3'/,yrs. 



P-40 
P-41 



0 
0 



6 " 
6 " 



lO'/jyrs. 



SCALE SUMMARY 



BASAL CREDIt 

A(jc cfcdit in highest (oldest) box in wliid) 
all items are passed. 



ADDITIONAL CREDIT 
Sum of niontlis credit (items passed) beyond 
basal level. 



PHYSICAL AGE 

Basa! credit plus additional aedit, 



Directions: 

Circle zero for iliims failed. Circle nuniber 
(months credit) 'or items passed. Manual 
offers complete directions. 



I 



SCORING ' BASAL SCORING BASAL SCORING 

Pail Pass CREDIT ITEM Fail Pass CREDIT ITEM Fail 



BASAL 
Pass CREDIT 



0 
0 

0 



SH 7 0 
SH8 ' 0 
SH9 0 



Sin? 0 



SH 19 0 
SH20 0 
SH21 0 



2mos. 

2 " 



2 " 
2 " 



y, yr. 



SH4 0 2 " 
SH5 0 2" 
S-H6 0 2 " 



lyr. 



2 " 
2 " 

2 " ' Vb^|ll. 



SH 10 0 2 " 
SHU d 2 " 
S.H 12 0 2 " . 2yrs 



S H 13 0 2 " 

S H ir 0 2 •" 

SH 15 0 2 " 2y:yrs. 

SH 16 0 2 " 



3yrs. 



2 " 

2 " 3'/,yrs. 



S-H 25 
SH26 
J127 



0 
0 

0. 



• S-H 34 0 
SH35 0 
SH36 0 



S-H 22 0 4 mos. 

S-H 23 0 4 " 

S-H 24 0 4 " 4'/:vrs, 



4 " 
4 " 

4 " 5'/,yrs. 



SH 28 0 4 " 
S H 29 0 4 " 
S H30 0 4 " 6y,yrs. 



SH31 0 4 " 
S H32 0 4 " 
SH33 0 4" 7y,yrs. 



SH 40 0 
S-H 41 0 
S.H42 0 



4 " 
4 " 

4 " 8'/,yrs. 



S H 37 0 .4 " 
SH38 0 ,4 " 
S H39 0 : 4 " 9'/,yrs. 



4" 

'4 " 10'/,yrj. 



SH43 0 
SH44 0 
S.H45 0 



4 mos. 
4 " 

4 " 11'/,vrs. 



S-H 46 0 4 " 
S-H 47 0 4 " 
S-H48 0 4 " 12'/2yrs. 



SCALE SUMMARY 



BASAL CREDIT 
Age credit in higliest (oldest! box in which 
all items are passed 



ADDITIONAL CREDIT 
Sum of months credit (iiems passed) beyond 
basal level. 



to 

vO 



Yrs. - Mos. 



- Mos. ■ 



SELF-HELP AGE 

. Basal credit plus additional credit. 



Directions: 

Circle zero for items failed. Circle number ^ 
Imontlis credit) for items passed. Manual 
oflers complete directions. 



Yrs. - Mos. 



p.-,:- 




SCORUIC BASAL 
M Ml Pass CREDIT it£h 



SCORING BASAL 



SCORING 



MU-L. milium mCL^ S 

0 1 008. S./13 0 (^ 



S-19 .0 
S-20 0 




BASE CREDIT 
Age credit In highest (oldest) 
box Id which all itena are paaued. 



ADDITIONAL CREDIT 
Sun of nontha credit (Itesa pasaed) 
beyond S^asai level, 



Yrs, - Hob, 



Hoa. 



SOCIAL AGE 
Baaal credit pluj additional credit 



Yra, - Hos. 



Dlrcctiosia! 

Circle :.ero for itena failed. Circle number 
(iDontha credit) for itena paaeed. Hanualofferi. 
complete directiona. 
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AC ADEMIC SCALE SCORIIM RM 



SCORING BASAL 
ITEM Fail Pass CREDIT ITEM 



A-1 
A-2 
A-3 



A-4 
A-5 



A-6 
A-7 



A-14 
A-15 
A-16 



A-1 7 
A-18 



0 
0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



A-8 0 
A-9 0 
A-10 0 



A-11 0 
A-12 0 
A-13 0 



0 
0 
0 



0. 
0 



2mos. 
2 " 
2 " 



'A yr. 



3 " 
3 " 



3 " 
3 " 



t'/jyrs. 



2 " 
2 " 
2 " 



?yrs. 



c 



2 " 
2 " 



2'/; yrs. 



2 " 
2 " 
2 " 



3 yrs. 



2 " 
2 " 



A-19 0 2 " 3'/, yrs. 



SCORING BASAL SCORING OASAL 

Fail Pass CREDIT ITEM Fail Pass CREDIT 



A-20 
A-21 
A-22 



0 
0 
0 



A-23 0 
A-24 0 
A-25 0 



A-25 0 
A-27 0 
A-28 0 



A-29 0 
A-30 0 
A-31 0 



A-32 
A-33 



0 
0 



A-34 
A-35 



0 
0 



A-36 
A-37 



0 
0 



4mos. 
4 " 

4 " 4'/jyrs. 



4 " 
4 " 

4' " 5'/: yrs. 



4 " 

4 " 6'/jyrs. 



6 " 
6 " 



6 " 
6 " 



6 " 
8 " 



A-3e 

A-39 



0 

0 



6mos. 
6 " 



4 " 
4 " 

4 " 7/jyrs. 



8'/i yrs. 



9'/; yrs. 



tO'/iyrs. 



11'/; yrs. 



SCALE SUMMARY 



BASAL CREDIT 
Age credit in highest (oidesll box in which 
all items are passed. 



ADDITIONAL CREDIT 
SufT) of months credit (items passed) beyond 
basal level. 



Yrs. - Mos. 



- Mos. 



ACADEMIC AGE 
Basal credit plus additional credit. 



Yrs. - Mos. 



Directions: 
Circle zero for items failed, Circle number 
(months credit! for items passed. Manual 
offers complete directions. 



CjmilLiLlCAI I 0 US C A L E S COR UM; FOR H 



SCORING 



mi 



BASAL 



C-l 0 <4 BIOS, 

C-2 0 2 " 

C-3 0 2 " Jjyr. 


A 11 A 1 

0 4 itioB. 
C-23 0 4 " 
C-24 0 k " ^'-lyre. 


C-A 0 2 " 
C-5 0 2 " 
C-6 0 2 » lyr. 


C-25 0 k " 
C-26 0 k " 
C-27 0 4 " 5?iyrg. 


C-7 0 2 " 
C-8 0 2 " 
C-9 0 2 iJ^yrs. 


C-28 0 4 " 
C-29 0 4 " 
C-30 0 4 " (hits. 


C-lO 0 2 " 
C-U 0 2 " 
C-12 0 2 " 2vr8. 


^ 4 lit 

C-31 0 4" 
C-32 0 4 " 
C-33 0 4 " 7^1 p. 


C-13 0 ^ 

C-14 ' • 0 2 " 

C-15 0 2 " 2J<yrs. 


All j» /II 

C-34 0 6 
C-35 0 6 " 

S^i yrs. 


C-16 0 2 " 
C-17 0 2 " 

\ 

■• ■ A 

C-18 0 2 « 3vrs. 


C-36 0 4" 
C-37 0 4 " 
C-38 0 4 " Slsvrs. 


C-20 0 2 " 


C-40 0 6 " 



SCORING BASAL 

C"41 0 6 EOS. ' 
C-42 0 6 " 



C-43 0 6 " 
C-44 0 6 " 



SCALE SUHIiAKY 



BASAL CREDIT 
Age credit in highest (oldest) 
box In vhicb all items are passed, 



ADDITIONAL CREDIT 
Sum of months credit (items passed) 
beyond basal level, 



Ho9. 



CO!.!!.iUNICATlOH AGE 
Basal credit plus additional credit 



Kra. - Hos. 



Directions; 

Circle icro for itenis failed; circle number 
(months credit) for items parsed, Manual offers 
complete directions. 
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HIGH SCOPE HOME ENVIRONMENT SCALE 
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MAINSTREAMING HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 
INTO HEAD START 

APPLIED MANAGEMENT SCIENCES, INC. 
PHASE II 

HIGH SCOPE HOME ENVIRONI^IENT SCALE 



1, 
2, 

3 



:ari3 column 



1-.5 



6-11 



12-13 



Grantee 

Delegate Agency 
Alternate Program 



Program Code 



Child Code 



Form Number 



Respondent: 



(Position/Titlej 



Program Name; 



Interview Date \ / / 
Interviewer 
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Child's Name — Time Started „ 

First Last 

Focal Parent's Name ^ __Time Finished 

Community/CitY \ State , Date 



Tester. 

Comments (Child became ill, refused, etc.) — ; • 



HIGH/SCOPE HOME ENVIRONMENT SCALE 



TWs booklet wai prepared bv High/Scope Educational Research Foundation, Ypsilanti, Michigan 
for use under Office of Child Development, HEW, Contract IMo. HewOS-72-127. 

April, 1975 
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HIGH/SCOPE HOME EMVIRONMENT SCALE 



I WOULD LUCE TO ASK YOU SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT THE ACTIVITIES THA^ 
. DOES FROM DAY TO DAY. SOME OF THE QUESTIONS ARE. ABOU] 

(Child's Name) ^ ' 

THINGS HE (SHE) PLAYS WITH, AND SOME ARE ABOUT THINGS THAT YOU Oi 
TOGETHER. THE QUESTIONS WILL HELP US TO UNDERSTAND MORE ABOUT WHAT 
CONDITIOMS ARE BEST FOR A YOUNG CHILD AS HE (SHE) GROWS. 



1. 



HOW MANY CHILDREN'S COOKS ARE IN YOUR HOME THAT 
CAN LOOK AT? 



(Cnild'i Name) 



Would you say: 5 
or: 2 
or: ^ 



. fifteen or more 
several, but not fifteen 
three or fewer 



2. HOW OFTEN WOULD YOU SAY SOMEONE READS STORIES TO 



(Child's Name) 



Would you say: 
or: 
or: 



almost every day 
several times a week 
not that often? 



3. HOW OFTEN DO YOU AND 



TALK ABOUT THE PICTURES H 

{Child's Name) 

(SHE) MAKES, WHAT HE (SHE) DOES DURING THE DAY, HIS (HER) FRIEND^ 
AND SO ON? 



Would you say: 
or: 
or: 



for about a half-hour or more every day 
for a few minutes every day 
several times a week or less? 



I 

■i 

I 

I 
I 

s 
i 
I 

I 

I 
I 



4. HOW -OFTEN DO YOU LET 



HELP YOU WHILE YOU ARE 



(Child's Name) 

COOKING, CLEANING THE HOUSE, WASHING DISHES, OR DOING OTHEi 
HOUSEHOLD TASKS? 



Would you say: 3 
or: 2 
or: J 



almost every day 
several times a week 
not that often? 
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I 
f 
I 

■ 

I 

I 



5. 



6. 



Yes - No 



/ 

/ 

1 

7 

/ 

/ 



G 
0 
0 
0 
0 



cfean or pcei food for a meal 

mix or bake things. like cookies • 

stir things whiie they cook. ,iko soup, pudding, or leUo 

find food on shelves at the grocery store for you 

take off the dishes after meals 

put cJean c/othes Ihio the right drawers or.shelves 



HOW OFTEN 00 VOU JO,N .N THE PLAY ACTIVITIES THAT 

INVOLVED IN, SUCH AS P.AVINC CA.ES. OHAWIN. P^CTUH^SS^ 



Woufd you say: 
or: 
or: 



3 
2 
7 



almost every day 
once 3 week or so 
not that often? 



. HOW MUCH TIME DOES 



Woii/d you say: 
or: 
or: 



WATCH TELEVISION? 



(Child's NamoJ 

3 about 2 hours a day or more 



every day but not for fivo hours 
several times a week or lessi* 



HOW OFTEN DO YOU TALK WITH 



INGS TOWARDS THINGS SUCH AS HlTS^IP ''^^''^ "'^ ^""'"^^ 



Woufd you say: 3 
or: 2 
or: 7 



almost every day 
several times a week 
not that often? 



2SQ 
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9. 



2^ 
37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43' 

44 

45 

46 

47 



48 



49 
50 
51 
5t 
53 
54 
55 
56 

57 
58 

59 



ERIC 



5 AM GOIWQ TO READ TO YOU A LIST OF THINGS CHILDREN CAN PUAY Will. 

PLEASE TELL ME WHICH ONES ■ : HAS A CHANCE TO PLAY 

WITH AT HOME. ' (ChiW»N.m.» ^. ^ 



"yw" only if '* Pfoiantiy «vatlaU« in honifc 

Yes No 



10. 



HO 
MA 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0^ 

0 

0 



I 

I 

I 



crayons and pf per 
scissors 

scotch tape, paste, or stapler 
jigsaw puzzles 

old picture catalogs to Yead.and cut up, lifcc Sears, Wards, or others 
paint or magic markers . A| 

clay or playdough B 
"put-together" toys like tinkertoys. Legos, pegboards, or'beads forstjKnc 
hammer and nails v/ith some^wood scraps ' 

yam, thread^and cloth scraps for knitting or sewing ' 
make believe toys out of milk cartons, tin cans, or egg cartons JSi 
plants of his (her) ov/n in a pot or garden 



•'V OFTEN DO YOU PLAY "HOUSE", "STORE-, "DOCTOR", 'OR OTH 
KE-3E1 I EVE GAWES WITH . : ? ' 



Would you say: \S 
or: Z 
or: / 



(Child's Name) 

almost every day 
several times a week 
not that often? 



11. 



I 

I 



NOyV I'M GOING TO READ A LIST OF THIIMC^S CHILDREN START TO LEARN 
-AS'THEY GROW TO BE SCHOOL AGE. PLEASE TELL ME WHICH OF ThA 
YOU HAVE. TRIED TO TEACH _____ IN TH E PAST MONTH. ' • 

(ChHcj'JiNainei - . 7 

If mmIl. m . . . ... ^ _ ^ ... .... . 



Have . . 

tChilcj'liNainei . , 

•f reoly is "already knovw*." probe for "in the pasi montn." I< sotneone other ihan focal parens taugnt cfiifd. icatm 



Already Knows Yes 

J. 
J 

r 
J 
J 
'1 
; 
J 
\ 
I 
I 



No 
0 
0 

0 .. 

0 
0 

0 . 
0 

0 ' 
0 
0 
0 
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I 
I 



nursery rhymes, prayers, or songs 
colors 

shapes, such as circles, squares, or triangles 
to write his (her) name J 
to remember his (her) address and telephone number 
to count things || 

to recognize numbers in books 

tosay the/'abcV ^ , ■ 

to recognize letters in books 

to read words on signs or in books ft 
ideas like "big-little", "up^down", ''before-after", andso 



Be sure to record time finished 



I 



I 

i ■ 
i . 

PARENT'S INTERVIEW SCHEDULE - PART I 

I . 
I 

I- 

1 ' 
I . 

I' 

i 

I , 

I 

I 
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PARENT'S INTERVIEW SCHEDULE - PART I 



21--2 
23 

24-25 



= "01" 



26 



27 



28 



29-30 
31-32 
33-34 



Do you have any other children? (Circle response given) 
(2) no 



CD yes 



How many? | | ] (enter number) 



Do any of these other children have handicaps or special learning problems' 
(Circle response given) 

(2) no 

CD yes . , • " 



Is this child; (circle one) 



1 First Born 

2 Last Born 



5 Only Child 
4 Other 



Does vour child receive any special services other than those provided by 
" ' - (name of program) , 

(2) no ^ . 

(1) yes 

What Icind of services? ■■ " 



(Interviewer: Record verbatim. 
Answers will be coded at a later dat 



2 'An 
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Was your child ever enrolled in another program similar to the one s/he is 
currently enrolled in? - . ^ 

2 no 

-1 yes 

->Sa, What kind of program was it? 

1 Home-based, Head Start 

2 Home-based, Oth«r"^ 



3 Infant stimulation progTam 

4 Easter Seal Treatment Center 

5 Association' for Retarded Children Ccenter-based) 

6 BEK First Chance Project 

7 Public School Preschool (center -based) 

8 Other, specify ^ ^ ^ 

>5b. How many years was your child enrolled? (Total time in all 

'previous programs) 

1 less than 1 year 

2 1 year 
' 3 2' years 

4 3 years or more 

Do you participate in activities sponsored by yo^^child*s program? 
2 no 
(— *1 yes 

— >6a. How often are you involved? - • . . 

1 1-5 hours a month 

2 - 2-5 hours a week 
.3 4 or more hours a week 

— 6b. What kinds of activities are you involved in? (Check all that apply) 

provide transportation for my child or other children 

train or counsel other parents (i.e., a parent trained in a skill 
shares that skill with other .parents ) 

involved in outreach iind recruitment of other handicapped children 
involved in de^^elopi^g a community resource file 

helped develop goals for social services and parent involvement 
activities 

^ function as a contact between my child's program and other service 
agency(ies) 

co.ntributed by niaking donating materials for the classroom 

involved in functions ^^ith parents of other normal Head Start 
children (social functions, class functions, etc.) 



other (specif/) 
other (specify) 
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How often do /ou talk to /our child's teacher or the- program director 
about your child? (Interviewer: Code response below) 

1 at least weekly 

2 2-3 times a month 

3 monthly 

4 several times a year 

5 rarely or never 

How important do you think it is for your child to be in a special program 
designed to meet his/her special needs? (Interviewer: Make certain the 
respondent understands the intent of this question) 

1 Very important- 

Z Somewhat important 

5 I don' t know 

,4 Somewhat unimportant - ■ 

5 Very unimportant 

Do you think the program your child is currently in is the best program 
tor him/her? 



1 y«s 

— > 3a. What, program do you think would be best' 



(Interviewer: Write 
in verbatim-) 



Do you think your child will benefit from the program .he/she is in this 
vea'r? C interviewer ; Benefit cay be defined in terns of increased 
learning, better social s kills , and/or enhanced self-help skills) 

4 I don' t know - 

5 no , . ■ 

2 yes, but only a little 

1 yes, he/she win benefit greatly 

'.Yhere do you expect your child to be enrolled in school next year? 

1 . iblic school V 

2 , Head Start 

3 Private school (specify) _^ : 

4 Other (specify) ' ' 

5 Mo program 
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Now I'd like to ask you some general questions about yourself. This i.nfprmation 
will be kept strictly confidential and will not be told to anyone. You do not 
have to answer any of these questions, but it would help us in the study if you 
would answer them. Thank you, 

12. What is the highest level of education you have completed? (Interviewer: 
Code response below) 

1 less than high school 

2 high school graduate 

3 some college, but not a 4-year degree 

4 college graduate * . * 

5 postgraduate study/degree 

12a. Your spouse? 

I I (Interviewer: Enter code from #12) 
15. What is your occupation? 



(Interviewer: Record verbatim) 



13a, What do you do in your job? 

^ (Interviewer: Record verbatim) 

14. What is your spouse's occupation? 

' • '_ \ \ (Interviewer: Record verbatim) 

14a. What does your spouse do in his/her job? 

■ - ^ (Interviewer: Record verbatim) 

15. Here is a card showing income groups (Interviewer: Hand card to parent) 
Tell me the number of the group which represents your family's total 
annual income, before taxes, 

1 Under $5,000 

2 $5,000 - $10,000 

3 $10,000 - $15,000 

4 Over $15,000 
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PARENT'S INTERVIEW SCHEDULE - PART II 
(For Mainstreaming Classes Only) 



Yes 



Can' t Sav 



No 



34 

35 
36 



38 

39 

40 

41 

42 ^ 



I feel my child could do better in a more 
specialized program for her/his type of 
handicap , 

I think other children don't like to be in 
the sane class with handicapped children. 

I think my child gets along better an 
home since she/he has been in school 
with children who don't have handicaps, 

I think it's best for handicapped children 
to be 'in a classroom with children who 
don't have handicaps. 

I think my child would have more friends 
if she/h^' were . in a class of children 
with similar handicaps, 

I think that handicapped children in 
classes with other children get along 
better with other people. 

Handicapped children are more like 
other Children than different. 

I think my child is afraid to try when 
S^he/he is' competing with other children. 

I think children without handicaps are 
less likely to make fun of handicapped 
children if they're in the same class 
together. 
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SHAEFER PARENT INVENTORY I 



Check the number of the response that 
most closely reflects how ypu really 
feel about each statement. There are 
no right or wrong answers. 



1. Parents can do much about Center 
policies and practices. 

2. am eager to have the teacher's 
ideas about how I can work with 
my child. 

5. Parents cannot do much to change 
^^•hat happens in my child's 
classroom. 

4. I want the teacher to tell me 
hov/ to help my child learn. 

5. There is not much hope that 
parents can have a meaningful 
effect on the center. 

6. I want the teachej to help me 
to do a better job of teaching 
W child at home. 



(educational beliefs) 



1- The laost important thing to teach 
children is absolute obedience to parents 

2- Although adults may have difficulty 
- acceptfing them, all children are 

^basically good ^at heart 

3. Teachers should show the same amount of 
affigction to all. the children 

The most important thing to teach 
children is absolute obe'dience to who- 
ever is in authority 

, A child learns best by doing things him- 
*v, / self rather than listening to others 

6- - One of the worst things about taking 

care of children is that a woman feels 
that she can't get out 

7.^ 'Chilc^en should always obey their parents 

•S . children are good by nature 

5- Teachers' should give all children an 
eciual amount of praise 



10. Children should always obey the teacher 

11. Basically, a child learns by exploring 
the world around him 

12. Most mothers are bothered more by. the 
feeling of being shut , up in the home . 

^ than by anything else 

15. .^Children should not question the 
^ authority of their parents , 

14. Children are born good; it is society 
that turns some cliildren into trouble- 
makers 
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I ceding 6» nlnln^ 

G^ira^e loborer3, car vssher^ 

^ jrcr .iscrs 
Cjrdcncr:*, cxc. t^rrti ^nu 

jroundslccepers 
Lcngshocmcn stev<dor«?3 
uuTTibcr^^n , rjfts^cn, wood- 

choppers 
Teams cers 

Truck drivers* Selp«r 
Var ehou sencn n . e . c . 
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Cement, coacrece, ^yp'^* 
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Structural clay produces 
Pottery 6 related prod. 
Misc. norjticta 1 1 Ic -nlncral 
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'-forks, rolling nilla 
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Pr Itnary nonferrous lr,d. 
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hardware 
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products 
Misc. fab. met. prod. 
Sot 5?>cc. ri r C #1 1 ind. 




Machiner;/, ixc. cl.?c. (It 
N'A which bclcr^? 



Agric. nach., cracccrs 
Office & store machines & 

devices 
Mts ce ligneous r^achlner^ 
Electrical riacnmery, ^qvji 

r>«»f>z pnd s^'P^ 1 1 



T*"" Jpor cat ion ^quiprnencj 
(Yf NA 1-htch helr-^.') J 



Motor veniclcs notor 

vehicle equipnent 
Aircraft and parts 
Ship i boat bid:;, rpr . 
Railrond & misc. CraiiiporC 

t I on crrn i pmrnt 



ft Tnif- ^ 
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